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EVENTS OF 


T the end of last week the Council of the League 
of Nations decided to ask the Permanent Court 
of International Justice for an advisory opinion 

on the following questions :— 
“ (1) What is the character of the decision to be 
taken by the Council in virtue of Article 3, paragraph 2, 
of the Treaty of Lausanne? (2) Must the decision be 
unanimous or may it be taken by a majority? May the 


representatives of the interested parties take part in 
the vote? ”’ 


This course was taken at the instance of M. Unden, the 
Swedish Foreign Minister, who had been examining the 
Mosul question with the representatives of Spain and 
Uruguay. It had become necessary owing to the refusal 
of Turkey to reaffirm its acceptance in advance of the 
Council’s decision ; a refusal which was emphatically re- 
peated by the Turkish representative after the above 
resolution had been taken. It is clear, of course, that 
if the Council is called upon to make an arbitral award, 
both parties must be bound by it, or neither. This was 
brought out in impressive terms by Mr. Amery, who has 
certainly made a successful début at Geneva, however 
unpopular his policy may be in some quarters at home. 
* * * 

The immediate problem arising out of this postpone- 
ment of a decision on the Mosul question is how the Turks 
are to be persuaded to observe the status quo for the next 
three months. According to information received by the 
British Government, which there is unfortunately no 
reason to doubt, the deportation of the Christian popula- 
tion from the area between the Brussels Line and the 
frontier claimed by Iraq is still being carried out with 
great brutality, while raids have also been made on vil- 
lages to the south of the Brussels Line, where the Turks 
have certainly no right of interference until the ultimate 
frontier has been determined. A Note has been addressed 
by the British Delegation at Geneva to the Council of 
the League, calling attention to these violations of the 
status quo, and asking for the immediate dispatch of a 
League representative to the neighbourhood of the 
Brussels Line to investigate the charges and to report 
any further outrages that may occur. Though we are 
not at all disposed to blame the League for the delay 
involved in consulting the International Court (a matter 


THE WEEK 


which we discuss on another page), it is clearly necessary 
that every effort should be made to prevent the decision 
from being prejudiced, and we hope therefore ‘that 
prompt action will be taken on the lines suggested. 

* * * 

The British Army Maneuvres are much more inter- 
esting to the general public than the proceedings of the 
League of Nations Assembly, if one may judge by the 
space devoted to these two subjects in the daily Press, 
and even the Mosul issue with its menace of war in the 
Near East is put into the shade by the sham fight at 
home. The Damy Man, it is true, cannot be accused 
of devoting too little space to Mosul, and if the treat- 
ment which it accords to this subject were typical of the 
general attitude, there would be grounds for thanks- 
giving that we have Army Manceuvres to distract 
attention. For gross misrepresentation of the points 
at issue combined with violent anti-British propaganda 
are the characteristics of the Darty Maru’s contributions 
to the Mosul debate. Here is a typical passage, italics 
and all, from a leading article in that journal :— 

“.,. . It appears as if the Prime Minister, what- 
ever his own pacific intentions, is totally unable to hold 

Mr. Amery down. That excitable gentleman is still 

busy offering Fup ona to the Turks. He ought to 

be told to hold his tongue. A Government which was 
in earnest in its desire for peace would have evacuated 

Mosul immediately the commission of three, appointed 

by the Council of the League of Nations, gave its verdict. 

That verdict, published on August 7th, was that Mosul 

must be regarded as an integral part of Turkey until 

she renounced her rights. From that moment Great 

Britain was in the position of an interloper in Mosul.”’ 
We have ourselves expressed grave misgivings as to the 
wisdom of the Government’s policy in respect to Iraq, 
and we see no reason to modify that opinion. But there 
is nothing dishonourable or illegitimate in the course 
which has been taken, and we resent this misrepre- 
sentation of British policy in a British paper. 

* * * 

Serious and far-reaching issues are raised by the 
dispute between the West Ham Board of Guardians and 
the Ministry of Health. Their expenditure on poor relief 
having outrun their revenue from rates, the Guardians 
applied to the Ministry for a loan to enable them to 
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carry on. The Ministry has powers under an Act of 
1921 to grant loans in order to tide over periods of 
exceptional difficulty, and during the past few years has 
made large advances to various Boards of Guardians, 
including West Ham, whose outstanding indebtedness 
exceeds £1,000,000. Upon this occasion the Ministry 
attached certain conditions, involving a slight reduction 
in the Guardians’ scale of poor relief, to its assent to a 
further loan. The West Ham Guardians, dominated by 
a Labour majority of extremist views, rejected these con- 
ditions with contempt. The Ministry refused to give way. 
The deadlock was an awkward one, since, if nothing 
had been done, some 70,000 destitute persons would have 
found themselves suddenly deprived of all relief; and 
the Guardians were openly relying on the Ministry’s 
reluctance to face such a situation in order to force its 
hands. Last week, however, the Ministry acted with 
unusual vigour. By virtue of its authority over the 
Clerk to the Guardians and the relieving officers, it has 
taken charge of the machinery of relief in the Union, 
and has improvised a system of ‘‘ vouchers ’’ by which 
relief in kind is granted to those entitled to it up to 
75 per cent. of the West Ham scale. This system is 
now in actual operation ; the Guardians find themselves 
in effect dispossessed for the time being of their func- 
tions; while the Clerk, Mr. Smith, has collapsed under 
the strain of his dual allegiance to these warring 


authorities. 
s * = 


The situation thus created is anomalous in the 
highest degree. Mr. Neville Chamberlain has authority 
to lend, but not to pay for poor relief, and if he is called 
upon to redeem his “ vouchers’’ he will require some- 
thing like an indemnity from Parliament. Nor is this 
merely a technical point; poor relief in West Ham is 
not a charge which ought to fall on the National 
Exchequer. Of course, there will be no serious diffi- 
culty, if the dispute is settled amicably at an early date ; 
for it would be a natural condition of settlement that 
the Guardians would redeem the vouchers out of the 
Ministry’s loan. But in view of the present temper of 
the Guardians it would be rash to reckon on such a 
settlement. Some of them are at present assuring the 
public that the moment they get some more money in 
from rates they will start paying relief again so as to 
bring the Ministry’s vouchers up to their full scale, 
and that it suits them very well that three-fourths of 
the relief should be defrayed by the Exchequer. Others, 
it is fairly clear, are less at ease, and with the weight 
of men of local influence like Mr. Will Thorne cast on 
the side of moderation, it is possible that a way out of 
the difficulty may be found at the Conferences which 
are taking place, as we go to press, at the Ministry of 
Health. But if these peace efforts should fail, we must 
look forward to a series of moves and counter-moves, 
which may make the contest a far more formidable 
affair than that of the imprisonment of the Poplar 
Councillors a few years ago. 

. *s * 

It is characteristic of this sort of controversy that 
the concrete points at issue are absurdly trifling. The 
reductions in relief on which Mr. Chamberlain insists 
apply to only a small minority of cases, and are estimated 
to amount to only £60 a week, whereas the deficit which 
the Guardians have incurred during the past half-year is 
about £300,000. It may be doubted whether Mr. Cham- 
berlain has done wisely in fighting an issue of principle 
over so insignificant an application of it. But having 
taken the stand he has done, he is bound to stick to his 
guns, and deserves full public support. Directly the 








Ministry is called upon to advance public money to 
finance a local Board of Guardians, it has a manifest 
right and duty to impose conditions as to the scale of 
relief, if only from the standpoint of safeguarding the 
security of the loan. The Guardians cannot have it both 
ways ; they cannot claim both an unfettered discretion to 
fix the scale of relief in the name of local autonomy, and 
an unlimited right to draw on the public purse in the 
name of national responsibility. But the full acceptance 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s conditions will leave to be dealt 
with the real problem which lies behind the present 
conflict. The problem of West Ham finance under pre- 
sent conditions is an impossible one. West Ham is one 
of the ‘‘ black ’’ industrial areas. But it does not possess, 
like Middlesbrough and Barrow, its share of wealthy or 
comparatively wealthy citizens, because it is a working- 
class quarter in the economic unity of London. On the 
other hand, it is outside the London Metropolitan area, 
and so does not obtain relief, as its neignbour, Poplar, 
does, from the Equalization Fund. 
* * * 

That respectable but rather nebulous body, the 
Council of Agriculture, which derives its main import- 
ance from the fact that its members are to a large 
extent nominated by the Government and its meetings 
attended by the Minister of Agriculture, so that it may 
be presumed to reflect something of the Government’s 
mind, has evolved a new scheme of subsidies. It pro- 
poses that a farmer shall be entitled to obtain every 
year from the Government a grant of £2 an acre on 
that part of his arable land which is either bare fallow 
or under fallow crops, provided he can obtain a certi- 
ficate from his County Committee to the effect that the 
land is being adequately cultivated and that the portion 
on which the grant is to be made is not more than a 
quarter of the total arable acreage; and it estimates 
that the cost to the general taxpayer would be approxi- 
mately five or six millions a year. 

* * * 


This, of course, would be in addition to the grants 
of more than four millions a year which the agricultural 
interest already receives for research and other pur- 
poses. It would be difficult to imagine a more mis- 
chievous proposal. The cleaning of land by fallow crops 
is part of the ordinary business of farming, so that the 
farmer would obviously be receiving something for 
nothing, and the country would have no guarantee what- 
ever that it was getting value for its money in the shape 
of increased production. All the best elements in 
English agriculture would be discouraged, and the poli- 
tical side of the industry, which is always clamouring 
for protection or subsidies, would be encouraged to 
clamour for more. It is to be observed that some of the 
most progressive members of the Council, like Mr. 
W. R. Smith, Mr. George Nicholls, Mr. Dallas, Mr. 
Haman Porter, and Mr. Ashby, were strongly against 
the proposal ; and that Mr. Wood himself, though pre- 
sent at the meeting, took no part in the debate. 

* * * 


In the meantime, Mr. Lloyd George at Killerton 
Park, near Exeter, has opened his land campaign. The 
speech was remarkable in many ways, but most of all, 
perhaps, as an oratorical achievement. The audience, 
according to the general computation, numbered more 
than twenty-five thousand, of whom about twenty 
thousand were standing. Both the speaker and his 
audience were in the open air. After the speech had 
been going on for about a quarter of an hour a drizzling 
rain began to fall, and soon became a heavy down- 
pour, If you are prepared to stand it,” said Mr. 
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Lloyd George, “I am,’’ and putting on a hat and a 
mackintosh he continued to speak. Altogether the 
speech lasted for over an hour, and during more than 
three parts of it there was pitiless rain, but the subject 
of the land is an engrossing one, and Mr. Lloyd George 
can deal with it as few other living speakers can do. 
The interest was intense from the beginning to the end, 
and not a single person, it is said, left the meeting. 
The speech anticipates and prepares the way for a 
Report of a Committee of Inquiry which for two years 
has been engaged in completing and bringing up to date 
the inquiry already made in the years 1910-13, and the 
Report, when ready, will constitute, so we are told, 
the most thorough and comprehensive inquiry ever made 
into the agrarian problem. The substance of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech is discussed on another page of this 
issue. 
. . * 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech to the China Association 
and his general instructions to the British delegates on 
the China Conference ensure that the discussions will at 
all events start on a conciliatory, friendly note. It is 
natural, but in a sense irritating, that the Foreign 
Secretary has not given the slightest clue to the attitude 
which the British Government means to take up with 
regard to the practical issues of the conference. Natural, 
because it is a tradition amongst diplomatists to divulge 
nothing of their case, pendente lite: irritating, because 
if there were greater publicity on such matters as the 
guarantees to be given by the Central Chinese Govern- 
ment, and the possibility of increasing its authority and 
control, open discussion might be really helpful. Any- 
body who has followed the events of the last few months 
is bound to be impressed by the genuinely conciliatory 
attitude of ordinary men of affairs: bankers, traders, 
and merchants who have a knowledge of the practical 
questions of Chinese administration. One would like 
above all things to know, at the present moment, 
whether the official point of view is endorsed or not by 
these men and their representative associations. 

* * * 


The strike of the Bombay cotton operatives is the 
largest affair of the kind ever known in India. It now 
involves nearly 150,000 workers, who have gone out in 
protest against the decision of the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion to reduce wages. The employers insist that, this 
policy is forced upon them by the conditions of the 
industry: in particular, by the ever-increasing competi- 
tion of Japan and the continued refusal of the Govern- 
ment of India to reduce or repeal the countervailing 
excise duty on cotton goods. It is interesting to note that 
all classes are now deploring the absence of machinery 
for negotiation ; in other words, they are deploring the 
backwardness of trade-union organization in India. As 
a consequence, there has been complete stagnation this 
week. The strikers, meanwhile, are drifting back to their 
villages. It is obviously inaccurate to say, as the Times 
Bombay correspondent says, that so far as the men are 
concerned the alternative to submission is starvation. 
The Indian mill-hand comes usually from the village, 
and one of the constant problems of the textile industry 
is to keep him in or near the factory. A prolonged 
strike, therefore, offers an irresistible temptation, especi- 
ally if it comes in the season of the autumn festivals. 


* * * 


Further information with regard to the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, to which we referred a few weeks 
ago, shows that its initiation is regarded by many people 
in America, Japan, and Australasia as an event compar- 
able in importance with the Washington Arms Con- 


ference. The discussions at the conference were largely 
concentrated upon immigration, the Institute showing 
both wisdom and courage in thus at once getting down 
to business and in facing immediately what is probably 
the most dangerous issue between the States bordering 
on the Pacific. Attention was mainly directed to the 
American Immigration Act, but the White Australian 
and White New Zealand policies were also frankly ex- 
pounded and discussed. Even the most well-informed 
among those present were surprised and encouraged to 
find that, in frank discussion, the national views of 
Americans, Australians, and New Zealanders on the 
one side, and of Japanese and Chinese on the other, were 
much less divergent than was expected. The discussions 
upon the economic problems involved in the industrializa- 
tion of the East were also extremely illuminating. It 
is notable that the opinion was widely held among the 
delegates that representation of Great Britain at future 
meetings was most desirable. Some observers believe 
that the creation of the Institute will lead to regular 
conferences of Governments and the development of a 
Pan-Pacific group of nations bound together by 4 
regional Pacific Pact. 
* * * 


The failure of the Spaniards at Alhucemas Bay is 
now openly admitted. It is not likely that the French 
Army on the Wergha will march across the Atlas and join 
hands with the Spaniards on the coast (as has been sug- 
gested); but the French are apparently starting a new 
movement to the North and North-East of Taza, where 
the Atlas range begins to slope down into the Moulouya 
valley. If their attack is as well planned and executed 
as the last it ought to secure the country to the North 
of the Taza railway; and it may detain sufficient Rifi 
forces to give General Saro a chance of re-embarking at 
Alhucemas without loss. The end of the campaign is, 
however, well in sight, and it does not seem likely that 
it will finish according to plan. When the fighting season 
is over the French will have recovered lost ground, and 
have shown Abd-el-Krim and the frontier tribesmen that 
a Rifi harka is no match for a trained French battalion. 
The Spanish failure at Alhucemas is, however, both a 
set-back and an additional responsibility ; Abd-el-Krim 
and his tribesmen know that they have broken the 
impetus of the combined FrancoSpanish attack, and 
have probably put the Spaniards out of the game for 
months to come. There is thus nothing in the military 
situation which suggests that the French will end the 
gambit in a winning position. 

* * * 

Mr. Bruce, the Prime Minister of Australia, has 
advised the Governor-General to dissolve Parliament, 
and a General Election is to take place on November 
14th. This is a direct result of the Seamen’s Strik2; 
Mr. Bruce evidently thinking that the anxiety and irri- 
tation caused by the strike would help him to destroy 
his Labour opponents. A very curious situation has 
thus been created, for the Australian Labour Party is 
now desperately anxious to settle the strike, while the 
Nationalists would like it to continue until polling-day 
comes within sight. Fortunately the Shipping Com- 
panies are more interested in business than politics, so 
they have seized the opportunity to meet the strike- 
leaders in conference. Meanwhile, there is jubilation 
in South Africa because the ‘‘ Arundel Castle ’’ has sailed 
from Cape Town under a scratch crew, and several 
tramp steamers have left Durban manned by local 
“ blackleg’’ labour. The seamen’s retort to this move is 
the announcement that the men will return to their ships 
but remain on strike. 
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MOSUL AND COMMON SENSE 


HE calm and methodical procedure of the League 
of Nations is exasperating to those who are 
pining for spectacular events. That is the 
simple and sufficient explanation of much of the fury 
with which the latest phase of the Mosul issue has been 
received in certain quarters. In the mood so engendered, 
people are not disposed to give their minds to the 
historical development of the matter in dispute, or to 
face the question as to what other action could properly 
have been taken. Still less are they willing to recog- 
nize the incalculable benefit of having international 
machinery in existence by which such issues can be 
handled with impartiality and authority. But that 
mood will no doubt pass during the interval that must 
elapse before the International Court answers the ques- 
tions put to it, and the present critics may then be 
able to see the practical wisdom of the course which 
the Council of the League has pursued. 

In order to comprehend the present position of the 
Mosul question, it is necessary to look back to January, 
1923, when Lord Curzon, after months of wearying 
negotiation, appealed to the Turkish representatives at 
the Lausanne Conference to allow the future of Mosul to 
be settled by the League. 


‘““The Council,’ said Lord Curzon, on that occa- 
sion, “ will have to decide what method to adopt in 
order to examine the dispute. It might ask Turkey 
and Great Britain to communicate their respective views 
to it. It might decide to send a committee of inquiry 
to ascertain on the spot the views of the Turks, Arabs, 
and Christians, or, again, it might carry out an inquiry 
in Europe, or it might instruct a single arbiter to 
decide the question. I do not know what the Council 
will do, but I believe that the Turkish delegation will 
be treated on exactly the same footing as the British 
delegation, and that when the two cases have been stated 
the most impartial examination possible will be carried 
out. Moreover, Article 5 of the Covenant lays down that 
the decision of the Council, on which the Turkish 
Government will be represented, must be given unani- 
mously. Therefore no decision can be taken without 
the consent of that Government.”’ 


It must be confessed that this is rather a muddled 
statement, and its importance lies mainly in the fact 
that it is muddled, for this has given the wily Turk an 
opportunity to challenge the procedure of the League. 
Lord Curzon obviously intended to leave the Council 
perfectly free to adopt any method it thought proper 
to settle the dispute, but the one particular in which 
he limited that freedom, by saying that “no decision 
can be taken without the consent of (the Turkish) 
Government,’’ destroyed his whole intention. That 
provision would give the Turks an absolute veto on any 
procedure proposed by the Council, and confine the 
latter, if it were bound by Lord Curzon’s declaration, 
to mediatory functions. 

If the Treaty of Lausanne had itself been clear 
as to the service which the League was asked to render, 
it would have been unnecessary to take account of Lord 
Curzon’s observations, and they would certainly have had 
no influence on the procedure adopted. Unfortunately, 
the Treaty is by no means clear. 

“ The frontier between Turkey a _ 
the Treaty) ‘“‘ shall be laid im in friondty poet 


ment to be concluded between Turkey and Great Britain 
within nine months. 


“In the event of no agreement being reached 
between the two Governments within the time men- 
tioned, the dispute shall be referred to the Council of 


the League of Nations.” 

This clause leaves the question of procedure entirely 
open. The use of the word “dispute ’’ implies, indeed, 
that Articles 12 to 17 of the Covenant are invoked, but 


these Articles provide equally for the three methods of 
arbitration, judicial settlement, and conciliation. It 
thus became inevitable that, when nine months had 
elapsed and no friendly arrangement had been reached 
between Turkey and Great Britain, the first action of 
the League should be to seek to ascertain what part it 
was asked to play in the matter. Lord Parmoor replied 
at once that the British Government regarded the Treaty 
as placing the Council “in the position of an arbitrator, 
whose ultimate award must be accepted in advance by 
both parties ” ; and ‘‘ therefore,”’ he added, “‘ in the most 
explicit terms, I desire to say that the British Govern- 
ment would consider itself bound by the decision of the 
Council.’’ The Turkish Representative, however, con- 
fined himself in the first instance to the statement that 
“the Turkish Government recognizes the full powers of 
the Council as conferred upon it by Article 15 of the 
Covenant, which is applicable to such disputes brought 
before the Council.”” Now Article 15 provides that the 
Council shall first endeavour to settle a dispute by a 
process of conciliation; that if the dispute is not thus 
settled, it shall make a report and recommendations; 
and, in the last resort, that Members of the League agree 
that they will not go to war with any party to the 
dispute which complies with the recommendations of a 
unanimous report. This is obviously a very different 
procedure from the making of an arbitral decision bind- 
ing upon both parties, and it is not surprising, therefore, 
that M. Branting, the Rapporteur to the Council on this 
subject, made a further attempt to bring the two parties 
into accord. On this second occasion, he was apparently 
more successful, for he was able to report to the Council 
that when Fethy Bey was asked if he could, on behalf 
of his Government, now give an undertaking to accept 
the Council’s recommendation, he replied that ‘‘ on this 
point there was no disagreement between his Govern- 
ment and the British Government, and he would be 
prepared to make a declaration in the sense referred 
to, at the same time adding that he was convinced that 
the Council would base its decision in the first place on 
the wishes of the inhabitants.’’ Fortified by this 
declaration, the Council then proceeded, by resolution, 
to appoint the Committee of Inquiry whose admirable 
Report has already been reviewed in these columns. The 
opening clause of this resolution ran as follows:— 


“ Having heard the statements of the representatives 
of the British and Turkish Governments, who under- 
took on behalf of their respective Governments to accept 
in advance the decision of the Council on the question 
referred to it... .” 


This was accepted by Lord Parmoor and Fethy Bey on 
behalf of their respective Governments. 

From the foregoing narrative, which is necessarily 
somewhat detailed in order that the points may be clear, 
it will be seen (1) that the Council were fully justified 
in proceeding with an exhaustive inquiry into the facts 
of the dispute without further investigation of their 
authority under the Treaty of Lausanne to arbitrate upon 
it ; and (2) that the Turkish Government, though honour- 
ably bound by the word of its representative to accept 
the recommendation of the Council, was not committed 
in anything like the categorical terms adopted by the 
British Government to a particular interpretation of 
the Lausanne Treaty. When, therefore, it became 
evident at Geneva this month that the Turks were not 
after all prepared to accept in advance the decision of 
the Council, the question of the Council’s powers under 
the Treaty at once arose. 

Three courses were then open to the Council. They 
could have proceeded at once to deal with the question 
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under Article 15 of the Covenant and endeavoured to 
arrange a compromise, but the recent attitude of the 
parties to the dispute did not make this a very hopeful 
course, and in the event of failure the situation would 
have been rendered still more difficult. They could have 
given a clear arbitral decision on the question at issue ; 
but their authority to do this had been challenged, and 
they were by no means certain as to how they stood in 
that respect. The third course open to them was the 
me they took: to request the International Court for 
an advisory opinion as to the character of the decision to 
be taken under the terms of the Lausanne Treaty ; as to 
whether that decision must be unanimous; and whether 
the interested parties might take part in the vote. This 
seems so obviously the wise course to pursue that it is 
difficult to understand the violent disapproval with which 
the Council’s decision has been received. The purpose 
of the League of Nations is to substitute reason for pas- 
sion and law for force in international affairs. The 
Permanent Court of International Justice has been 
created in order that an authoritative and impartial 
ruling may be available on such matters as the inter- 
pretation of treaties. What, then, could be more natural 
or proper than that the Council of the League should 
consult the Court as to its authority under a given 
treaty ? 

We are told that the Council has shown lamentable 
weakness in not proceeding at once to arbitrate on the 
Mosul question, and that such irresolution strikes a 
deadly blow at the prestige of the League. We believe, 
on the contrary, that real strength is displayed and the 
prestige of the League enhanced by the methodical use 
of the international organs which have been created ; 
that the League should proceed by careful steps, making 
sure of the unassailable legality of its position, and that 
its decisions will gain in authority by this process. We 
are told that the delay occasioned by the reference to 
the Permanent Court will create a dangerous situation 
in the disputed area. We reply that the delay is due 
to the loose drafting of the Lausanne Treaty, not to any 
dereliction of duty on the part of the League, and that, 
in any case, the frontier situation is not half so dangerous 
as that which would arise if the Council gave, without 
sure authority, an arbitral decision distasteful to the 
Turks. There has been a curious similarity in the atti- 
tude taken on this issue by those who are most enthu- 
siastic in their desire to make the League all-powerful 
in the world and those who are fundamentally hostile 
to the League and the purpose for which it exists. Both 
are deeply disappointed that no sensational challenge has 
been issued from Geneva. But it is not the business of 
the League either to advertise itself or to provide fire- 
works for the multitude; it has work on hand of far 
greater importance, and it is reassuring to see it attend- 
ing to this work instead of playing to the gallery. 


THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM 


R. LLOYD GEORGE’S speech at Killerton last 

M week marks the opening of a new phase in the 
land controversy. By sympathy, by intuition, 

by long study of the problem he is probably better quali- 
fied than any other living statesman to deal with it, and 
by the institution, some fifteen years ago, of the famous 
Land Inquiry Committee, which only broke off its labours 
with the breaking out of the War, he had already indi- 
cated the true direction of his mind. Now, after the 
lapse of eleven years, he returns to the attack. A new 


Report by his Committee, completed and brought up to 
date, is to be published immediately, and a ‘‘ Land 
Campaign ”’ started. 

The problem of English agriculture, like the problem 
of the poor, is indeed, in a sense, always with us. For 
more than a hundred years, with a few bright intervals, 
it has puzzled and perplexed the public mind. For more 
than a hundred years there has been a long succession of 
Parliamentary inquiries and reports on the subject. But 
in the last few years, with the publication of the reports 


-of the Linlithgow Committee and the Agricultural Tri- 


bunal, the problem has acquired a new importance. The 
under-cultivation of the land, the excessive dependence 
of the nation on imported food, the poverty and discon- 
tent of the labouring classes, and the precarious condi- 
tion of the farming interest are now too plain to be 
disputed. ‘‘ In these days,” said the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, in a recent debate in Parliament, ‘‘ the country 
cannot afford to secure less than the full economic yield 
from its agricultural estates ’’ ; but there is no question 
that it does so. In the course of the last fifty years, 
while there has been a considerable increase of agri- 
cultural productivity in all the neighbouring countries 
of Europe—from a slight increase in France, to 
a much larger increase in Holland, Belgium, and 
Germany, and largest of all in Denmark—the pro- 
ductivity of our own soil has declined. In spite of the 
great improvement in agricultural methods, in spite of 
better machinery and the increasing use of fertilizers, the 
English countryside is producing less food than it pro- 
duced fifty years ago. And along with loss of produc- 
tivity there has been, naturally and inevitably, a steady 
decline in the rural population. While our towns are 
notoriously overcrowded, the English countryside is 
probably the most thinly populated in Europe. If you 
had as many men, said Mr. Lloyd George, employed on 
the soil of Britain as they have in Belgium in proportion 
to the size of the two countries, there would be two mil- 
lion more men working on British land and no unem- 
ployment problem to disturb and threaten our national 
life. 

If the soil of the country were naturally infertile 
or its population unfitted for agricultural pursuits, there 
would be less reason for complaint. But our soil, taken 
as a whole, is probably as well adapted for farming as 
any in Western Europe—far better, for instance, than 
that of Denmark or Germany—and we have a great 
tradition of agricultural skill. Our agricultural shows 
are a magnificent spectacle; our pedigree herds are 
famous everywhere and often very profitable to their 
owners; you may still find up and down the country 
some of the best farmed land in the world—side by side 
with some of the worst. Nor is there any truth in the 
suggestion so often made that agriculture is a neglected 
industry. On the contrary, there are few subjects to 
which you will find more attention given. We spend 
some four and a-half millions of public money for the 
supposed benefit of the industry ; we have the beginnings 
of an excellent system of agricultural education and 
research. 

What, then, is the secret of our agrarian troubles, 
and what the true solution of the problem? Mr. Lloyd 
George is in no doubt as to the answer. Landlordism, 
he says in effect, is breaking down or has broken down 
already, and if you are to have a satisfactory agriculture 
‘‘ you must terminate this vicious and unbusinesslike 
system of land-tenure,’’ and put a better system in its 
place. That is indeed the whole text of the Killerton 
speech. Other remedies, no doubt, are desirable. 
There is need for more land reclamation, and for the 
creation of small holdings on a bolder and more com- 
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prehensive plan than anything yet attempted. But the 
old system of landownership is the real evil. We can- 
not stand, he says, the deterioration to which it leads. 
“We have to find a system which will enable the nation 
to make the most out of its property.’’ Of the break- 
down of the old system there is indeed no doubt. Even 
our present Minister of Agriculture is confident on that 
point. “ He was sure,’’ he said, in his speech at the 
opening of the new market at Banbury last spring, 
‘‘ that a great many of the difficulties of agriculture were 
due to the fact that the landowning system was break- 
ing down.’’ The present system is disappearing mainly 
through the silent pressure of war taxation, but partly 
also from a real change of habit and outlook. The 
modern landowner’s position has altered. He is no 
longer, as he once was, the natural leader in agricultural 
progress, nor do his tenants as a rule desire that he 
should be. He has in fact neither the money nor the 
inclination to maintain and improve his property in the 
way that English landowners once did. The question 
is, as Mr. Acland put it in a recent letter to the Times, 
whether we shall allow the inevitable change of owner- 
ship to occur confusedly or shall carry it through by 
an organized and constructive effort for something 
better? To this question there is, we believe, only one 
answer. Whatever may be the exact merits of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s new scheme of tenure, as to which most 
people will prefer to reserve their opinion until the details 
are more fully developed, there can be no doubt what- 
ever that in drawing public attention, as he alone of 
all living statesmen can effectively do, to the urgent 
need for a great agricultural revival, he is doing a great 
national service. 


THE FOLLY OF AIRSHIPS 


By Lreut.-ComMANDER THE Hon. J. M. KENWORTHY, 
R.N., M.P. : 


ULLER reports are now to hand of the loss of the 

} great American airship, Shenandoah. These 

tend to show that the disaster was one inherent 

to airships themselves, however great the improvement 

made in them, and however skilled the navigators and 

crew. In fact, the larger airships become, the more 

vulnerable they are, not only to opposing heavier-than- 
air craft in war, but to the elements. 

After the airship service and airship construction 
had been abandoned as a deliberate revision of policy 
after the Armistice, the Labour Government allowed 
itself to be bluffed by the Air Ministry, with, on this 
occasion, the support of the Admiralty, into re-estab- 
lishing an airship service; and last year £350,000 was 
voted as a commencement. The Labour Government 
appear to have been rushed into this policy in much the 
same way as they were stampeded into their cruiser- 
building programme. In the present estimates £500,000 
is to be spent this year. ‘To-day two airships are under 
construction which, when completed, will be two and a 
half times as big as the R33, the vessel that flew the 
Atlantic. They will have a capacity of 5,000,000 cubic 
feet, be about 730 feet in length and about 400 feet in 
circumference. 

Whatever the advantage of airships, their first. and 
most manifest disadvantage is the enormous equipment, 
personnel and staff required for their housing, mainten- 
ance and service. Thus they require very large hangars, 
which must be on revolving tables in order to receive 
them whatever the direction of the wind. Mooring 
masts are required wherever they may operate, either on 


land or built into special ships as in the American prac- 
tice ; and numerous ground ratings are needed to handle 
airships in and out of the hangars in addition to a very 
considerable repair staff of specially skilled ratings. In 
fact, this question of air bases, as compared to the modest 
and easily erected establishments and sheds required for 
heavier-than-air craft, really renders airships impractic- 
able both for war and for commercial purposes. They 
had a utility up to the period of the greater improvement 
in the heavier-than-air flying machine. In the late war, 
with the comparatively restricted areas involved, the 
Germans with their airships had some slight advantage 
in the naval theatre of war and in the carrying on of 
‘« frightfulness ’’ against unarmed towns. Just as sailing 
ships lingered on in considerable numbers, and still ply 
the seas, after the advent of the marine steam engine, 
owing to the unreliability of the latter in its early stages, 
so airships had their uses, and, if money were no object, 
might still have their uses to-day for a few more years. 
But the war we are told we must prepare for to-day is 
a Pacific War, or, in certain eventualities, even an 
Atlantic War. 

Take the case of a Pacific War. If airships are to 
be used as scouts for the navy in the Pacific Ocean we 
should be forced to have at least a double hangar at 
Singapore, one in New Guinea, one in Northern Aus- 
tralia, and probably also at Hongkong. The expense 
would be enormous. 

At present we are talking of an airship service to 
India with two intermediate mooring masts and possibly 
a hangar in Egypt. The Royal Navy does not expect to 
fight in the Indian Ocean, but in the broad stretches of 
the Pacific. The cost of preparing the necessary air 
bases and the great airships, larger than those now being 
built, is prohibitive. 

Again, take the extreme vulnerability of airships. 
The only non-explosive gas at present discovered is 
helium, the supplies of which are limited, and almost 
entirely confined to America. All the gases that can 
be manufactured at present are easily ignited by the 
special incendiary bullets from aeroplane machine guns 
in regular use ten years ago. The naval arguments at 
the time of the airship programme of the late Govern- 
ment were that the airship is an ideal cruiser and that 
economies could be made in scouting surface vessels if 
airships were available. But in the prolonged and 
detailed discussions on cruiser construction in the pre- 
sent session of Parliament airships were never once 
mentioned either by the protagonists or critics of the 
Admiralty’s cruiser programme. 

We are told that airships are required to carry 
mails and passengers to India. Business men trading 
with India to-day complain bitterly of the slowness of 
the mails by sea when aeroplanes are available. The 
fact is that a heavier-than-air service could be estab- 
lished now, right away, to carry mails and passengers 
to India and, in fact, to Australia. It has not been 
done owing to lack of enterprise and organization. It 
would be of great commercial and financial value to be 
able to send mails, documents, bills of exchange, 
bankers’ drafts, &c., to and from India in a shorter 
time than at present. But this can be done to-day by 
aeroplanes, and with surer results and less risk of acci- 
dents than by lighter-than-air ships. The German Aero- 
Lloyd is preparing to extend the present air service 
from London to Moscow on to Japan by way of Siberia, 
and it is intended to initiate the service next year. 

The final strategical argument for the airship is 
that she can be used as a carrier of aeroplanes. But 
with the improvement of the aeroplane this advantage 
is gradually disappearing. 
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Vested interests are concerned in the construction 
of these bulky and already obsolete engines of war and 
peace. They are both professional and commercial. 
We can have some sympathy for the professional officers 
who have been brought up in airships; we can have a 
little less sympathy for the Air Ministry itself, which 
is being threatened with extinction by the other two 
fighting services and has pressed the urgency of re- 
establishing this branch of flying when four short years 
ago its own staff condemned it. To the Air Ministry 
the airship service is another fortification against 
assault. 

There are, at most, two great engineering firms 
who can construct these ships. In these times of bad 
trade, especially for the engineering industry, we may 
sympathize with their desire for orders and contracts. 
But before more money is spent, and in view of this 
latest and greatest disaster to a modern lighter-than- 
air ship, it is surely time to pause and consider the whole 
policy. The amount we are likely to spend on airships 
in the next ten years, if the programme is adhered to, 
would be of great value to civil aviation, which in this 
country, for reasons not altogether within our control, 
is lagging behind that of some Continental nations. 
Next year, airships are expected to cost a round million 
of money on the combined commercial and military 
sides. An extra $1,000,000 a year would be of 
immense value to civil aviation, flying in heavier-than- 
air machines ; and the further expansion of civil aviation 
in England would assist the engineering industry, and 
help trade and good feeling between nations by quicken- 
ing and cheapening communications. And the money 
is urgently needed also for home aerial defence. 

There is a rea] and potent danger to which the 
capital of the Empire is exposed, by rapid air attack 
from the Continent by bombing aeroplanes. Against 
these, airships are of no value whatsoever, and, in fact, 
use up skilled personnel and valuable material that 
would be better expended on aeroplanes. 

But perhaps most important of all is the need for 
national economy. No one quite knows what a great 
airship service big enough to be of value to the Navy 
in a Pacific War would cost, but it would be very many 
millions ef pounds. It would be far better to save the 
money, especially as by so doing we should also save 
many valuable lives, 


THE WEEK AT GENEVA 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 21st, 1925. 


N Saturday last the Mosul dispute emerged from 
O the secret recesses of the Council and provided 
once more a spectacular public session. For 

some days, indeed, it had been known that a decision of 
the whole dispute could not be obtained in this session. 
It is likely that this would have been the case, even if 
no question had arisen as to the competence of the 
Council to make a decision binding on both parties to 
the dispute. It must be remembered that under the 
Covenant, if only one member of the Council has hesi- 
tations as to the course to be pursued, he can suspend 
the action of the rest. Such difficulties were, however, 
bound to be increased by any doubt as to the nature of 
the dispute and the powers of the Council with regard 
to it. The Turk had put forward the most ridiculous 
contentions in this connection, and had scrupulously 
avoided reaffirming his previous promise to accept the 
decision of the Council, which he had, indeed, given 


in the most reluctant and hesitating manner. It was 
thought best, therefore, to obtain the authoritative 
opinion of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
as to the exact rights of the Council under the Treaty of 
Lausanne, by which the question of Mosul was referred 
to it, in order to show the most scrupulous care for the 
interests of the weaker party to the dispute. 

Few therefore expected the public meeting of the 
Council to be of great interest. What made it so was 
the manner in which the Turkish representative 
threatened to disregard the decisions of either Council or 
Court unless they were such as pleased his Government. 
Mr. Amery’s first speech, accepting the reference to the 
Court, was an admirable blend of firmness and concilia- 
tion. His opponent’s reply was to insist that whatever 
the Court should decide as to the actual position of the 
Council under the terms of the Treaty of Lausanne, 
Turkey would pay no attention to it. This was in effect 
to repudiate the authority of the League altogether, and 
the effect of the statement was enhanced by the emphatic 
and even bellicose manner in which it was made. All 
eyes were turned on Mr. Amery, whose experts, sitting 
behind him, were not slow to proffer advice, doubtless 
on the technical and legal aspects of the case. But he 
put all this on one side, and in a voice vibrant with 
emotion announced that unless Turkey withdrew from 
her present attitude when the Court announced its 
decision, then Britain also must consider herself free. 
A few perfunctory remarks from M. Loucheur, remind- 
ing the disputants that they had agreed not to disturb 
the status quo while the Council was deliberating, did 
not do much to relieve the tension, and the audience 
which had packed the Glass Room to overflowing 
streamed out, feeling that there had been a vivid demon- 
stration of the pathology of international conflicts. 

It is admitted on all sides that Mr. Amery’s declara- 
tion was necessary and helpful in the circumstances. It 
would, indeed, be a travesty of justice if one side was 
bound to accept the decision of the Council while the 
other considered itself free to accept it or not as it liked. 
It was, perhaps, as well that the Turkish attitude should 
be so obviously displayed before the world. As I hinted 
in my first article, little else could be expected; the 
traditional character of Turkish diplomacy cannot be 
changed merely by bringing a Turkish representative to 
Geneva. Wherever he is, he will push obstinacy to the 
verge of conflict, whatever be the merits of the case in 
dispute. What the League has done is to bring all the 
facts to the light, and to enable all observers to judge 
of the character, not only of the dispute, but of the 
disputants. 

Meanwhile, though Britain has clearly put herself 
in the right on this question, she has undoubtedly made 
herself very unpopular by the attitude which she has 
been taking towards the general work of the Assembly. 
It was, of course, inevitable that her rejection of the 
Protocol should be only unwillingly accepted by the 
large majority of States here. In such circumstances 
it would have been wise to have considered carefully 
what contributions she could make to the general work 
of the League, and to have brought some constructive 
ideas to Geneva. With one exception, however, her att- 
tude on all questions has been negative, and in one or 
two a harsher word might be employed. In the discus- 
sion on the report of the Temporary Slavery Commission 
she has, indeed, taken the lead, and though the Protocol 
or Convention which she has proposed has been reduced 
in effectiveness in the course of the discussions, it is 
still a substantial contribution. In other questions she 
has either pushed caution to ridiculous extremes or stated 
her case so ineptly as to incur unmerited censure. Many 
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propositions are brought before the Assembly which need 
the most careful pruning before they can be turned into 
practical schemes, and it is perhaps inevitable that much 
of the necessary criticism should come from the British. 
But her delegates ought to have made it more clear than 
they have as yet done that their opposition was accom- 
panied by a real desire to accomplish as much as possible. 
During the last week we have listened to a British dele- 
gate refusing in the First Committee to encourage in any 
way the acceptance of compulsory submission of legal 
disputes to the Permanent Court, and the situation was 
not made easier by the fact that last year he accepted it 
in principle in the name of his Government. Similarly, 
in the Third Committee he discouraged all attempts to 
set up machinery to prepare for a Disarmament Con- 
ference. There is doubtless a good deal of truth in the 
contention that Disarmament depends upon the will to 
disarm rather than on the study of experts. But such 
study could hardly do any harm, and it was surely 
‘nvidious for Britain, who has hitherto taken the lead 
in this question, to discourage initiative. Again in 
Health questions it was the British who attempted, 
though fortunately without much success, to limit the 
activities of the Commission in face of the almost unani- 
mous support of other States; while the proposals for 
assisting Russian refugees through the International 
Labour Office, and the Armenians by a special scheme 
sponsored by Dr. Nansen, have so far been received with 
nothing but criticism by the British delegates. The same 
attitude of caution was adopted by Lord Cecil towards 
the interesting proposal for an Economic Conference, 
which M. Loucheur has put forward in the name of the 
French delegation, though the idea came originally from 
other sources. 

Now in nearly all these cases there was a good deal 
to be said for the British point of view, but the cumula- 
tive effect has been to make many foreign delegates 
believe that there has been a systematic attempt to 
reduce to a minimum the work and authority of the 
League. “ Poor Lord Cecil! ’’ said one of his greatest 
admirers amongst the delegates to me to-day as he re- 
counted this dismal catalogue. Lord Cecil is, indeed, 
probably not unaware of these criticisms, and I under- 
stand that during the coming week efforts will be made 
to show that the British attitude is more in consonance 
with his great reputation here than it appears at pre- 
sent. We have already gone some way to accept the 
ideas of those who want instant preparation for the 
Disarmament Conference which the success of the Past 
may bring immediately into the region of practical 
politics, while it may be hoped that discussions between 
the French and British delegates may result in the 
scheme of an Economic Conference being accepted in 
principle. But we shall not recover our position at 
Geneva until our Government (and this means not only 
the political heads, but also the permanent officials) 
take more seriously the task of preparing for the 
Assembly, so that the British Delegation may enter 
into the discussions here with more knowledge and more 
sympathy than they have shown on this occasion. 


C, K. Wresster. 


LIFF AND POLITICS 


SS Natio ae has filled the Conservative Party with 
panic—naturally. Here is a horrid portent, 
implying that there is not a Ministerial seat in 

the industrial districts that can be counted safe. Un- 

employment (there are, of course, thousands out of work 
in the town), Mr, Baldwin’s confession as to lower wages, 


Mr. Churchill’s finance, the French and American war- 
debt settlements, Irak—all these were thoroughly worked 
on the Labour side. The Liberals had a superlatively 
easy task of exposure, and the greatly increased Liberal 
poll carries its plain moral. Meanwhile, one may note 
that there is no parallel in political history to the position 
of the Conservative Prime Minister. Not a section of 
his party but is unhappy about him. Not an articulate 
Conservative in the country but is proclaiming his agree- 
ment with Trotsky as to the imminence of revolution in 
Britain. Trotsky’s word of the moment is the purest 
Tory orthodoxy. 
* * * 

There is not the smallest need to look across the 
Atlantic for the explanation of Mr. MacDonald’s aban- 
donment of his tour. His decision will mean a disap- 
pointment to great numbers of people in Canada and the 
United States; and I hold the opinion very strongly that 
his going would have been an excellent thing for us all. 
The Transatlantic public needs to come face to face with 
the leader of the British Labour Party. But Mr. 
MacDonald cannot go. The menace of the Left Wing 
forbids it. He may, perhaps, get through the Liver- 
pool Conference without serious difficulty. But the 
winter will bring his ordeal. 

* * * 

Mr. St. Loe Strachey takes with him on his visit to 
America the cordial good wishe’ of a great body of 
readers, and the admiring gratitude of his fellow- 
journalists for a memorable editorship. “It is twenty- 
eight years since the control of the SpEcTaToR came 
into his hands. Mr. Strachey stamped himself upon the 
paper, providing his generation with a fine type of the 
editor-proprietor. He has been a vigorous writer in his 
own columns, with an extraordinary range of subjects ; 
and he has maintained a superb independence, alike of 
policy and of mind. He is a stern, but never ungenerous, 
adversary. The forlorn cause has always attracted him 
—witness his devotion to war-time Prohibition, to 
“new ways of life,” to the Referendum, and “ Unionist 
Free Trade.’’ His magnificent stand against Slavery 
will not be forgotten. Mr. Strachey is an almost solitary 
example among editorsof the adventurous spirit breaking 
out most markedly in elderhood. The Sprcrator 
directed by other brains than his must be a different 
journal; but it is good to know that his valiant and 
accomplished pen remains at its service. 

* * ~ 

In any family save the Darwins Sir Francis Darwin 
would have stood out as a very exceptional man. In that 
most consistently gifted of English families, his rare 
scientific powers, his disinterestedness, his devotion, 
might almost be taken for granted. No currency has 
stood the test of time like the Darwin currency. But 
if the accumulated fame of the family inevitably over- 
shadowed the individual fame of the three remarkable 
brothers—George, Frank, and Horace—the figure of Sir 
Francis remains, even to those who knew him slightly, 
one of abiding and peculiar charm. There must have 
been in him a large measure of that simplicity and 
candour of spirit which drew men’s affection, together 
with their reverence, towards his father. He seemed a 
perfect type of the man of science whose constant search 
for truth, without chilling his human sympathies, per- 
meates his whole being with cleanliness and integrity. 
No pretension, no insincerity could take root in that 
soil. His researches were necessarily remote from the 
interests of ordinary people, but no one could be in his 
presence without an increased respect for the family 
whose record he upheld, and for science which breeds so 
sound and wholesome a race of men. 
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The suggestion made by Major-General Long to the 


London Traffic Board, as to the City bridges of the — 


Southern Railway, is worth discussing. It is to convert 
the Blackfriars railway bridge to road traffic, with a 
high-level road from Holborn Viaduct to the Thames. 
That would be simple and not costly. It might do as 
an interim relief, but it could be nothing more ‘than a 
minor palliative of the street congestion. The inevitable 
solution is the one upon which Mr. John Burns has been 
harping for years. The bend of the river proclaims it, 
and the Southern Railway combination affords the clue. 
Abolish the stations from Charing Cross to Cannon 
Street ; transform the Waterloo area into a Union Ter- 
minus for the South, and build new bridges, the finest 
in Europe, for the road traffic. In any other European 
capital a scheme of this kind would have been carried 
fifty years ago. It would release the centre of London. 
redeem a great area, and be vastly profitable to the 
community. 
* * * 

The inimitable Sir Almeric FitzRoy is responsible 
for the story that the final collapse of Edward the 
Seventh was preceded by an explosion of the King’s 
wrath provoked by a lord-in-waiting who introduced the 
Premier of Western Australia as Premier of New Zea- 
land. A few pages later on Sir Almeric records that a 
party given by Lady Bathurst to the notables from the 
Dominions in Coronation year was a failure because no- 
body present knew who they were. But is not that just 
like our Tory Imperialists? The morning paper that not 
so long ago was controlled by Lady Bathurst referred the 
other day to ‘‘ Fort Bombay ’’—the topography of the 
famous city being evidently unknown to the leader- 
writers. The Times, not to be outdone, reported a dinner 
given by ‘‘ the Maharaja of Gaekwar,”’ and put “ Wil- 
liamstown, Ontario,’’ at the head of a column from 
Williamstown, Massachusetts—the charming little col- 
lege town which for the past four years has provided a 
select audience for certain prominent English publicists 
at its international summer assembly. Our Dominion 
friends might like to suggest the holding of classes for 
Conservative journalists at the offices of the Agents- 
General. 

* * * 

I once heard Lord Balfour say that a man’s bio- 
graphy should be written by an acuteenemy. An acute 
enemy, but kind, would have been my choice for Robert- 
son Nicoll. His memory, however, is safe in the keeping 
of Mr. Herbert Darlow, who has written a book crowded 
with interest for the journalist. Nicoll was an amazing 
being, who was and will remain incomprehensible—‘‘ the 
most successful Christian of modern times,’’ said a writer 
in Puncn. He accepted the results of Biblical criti- 
cism, but voted against Robertson Smith, and could write 
for the simplest of the orthodox without reserve. I 
would defy anybody to find the common denominator 
between the bookman who gloried in all the giants of 
literature, the ‘‘ mystic ’’ who believed that he was 
deeply influenced by Mark Rutherford, the homilist 
pleading in Aberdeen tones for the evangelical faith, 
and the editor who measured his public to a centimetre 
and knew the price of every popular writer. It has been 
said that he was a stranger in Nonconformist England. 
More than that: he was an alien in Liberal England. 
Again and again, he was on what we call the wrong 
side. His opinions and his intimacies, as faithfully dis- 
closed by Mr. Darlow, tell their own story. For me, 
there is nothing much more delectable than Nicoll’s 
pointing out to the proprietor of the News or THE 
Wortp that Hardy’s description of Egdon Heath is one 
of the three masterpieces of English prose! 


A much admired literary causeur has, I observe, 
been discussing the books and the genius of a certain 
““Mr. Anstey.’’ I venture to remind him that there is 
no such person. There is a writer beloved by us all 
under the name F. Anstey—the author of a story which 
my young people declare to be the funniest book of the 
age. He is Mr. Thomas Anstey Guthrie. The growing 
habit of using pseudonyms as personal names is surely 
wrong. If a man chooses to veil himself as Mark Twain, 
Anthony Hope, George A. Birmingham, Ian Maclaren, 
Ian Hay, or Michael Arlen, he should so be styled, 
tout court. And if a woman prefers to write as George 
Eliot, George Sand, Rebecca West, Clemence Dane, 
or Henry Handel Richardson, the Miss, I respectfully 
submit, is as much out of it as the Mister. 

* * * 

‘‘T must begin by referring my readers to the very 
simple sketch of the three river obstacles, with their main 
crossings, which I published in the to-day.’ 
You never, I am sure, thought to hear those confiding 
accents again. They belonged to a dread past? They 
did. But Mr. Belloc is fairly happy in applying them to 
our mimic war in Wessex. 





Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SHANGHAI VOLUNTEER CORPS 

Sm,—This Corps has now been mobilized since 
June 1st; its members consist mainly of business men, and 
the commercial life of the settlement has suffered to no 
small extent by this continued interruption of ordinary work. 
In Hong-Kong the volunteers have been demobilized for 
some time. The reason for the maintenance of naval land- 
ing parties here at present is not clear; the continuance of 
the mobilization of the Volunteers is, however, stated to be 
due to a belief that no foreign armed parties may be landed 
unless the Volunteers are mobilized. Rumour here states 
that this is the opinion of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. This 
is all very strange, for, as far as local researches indicate, 
the Shanghai Volunteer Corps has no legal status whatever, 
except what it may have gained by unprotested existence 
for some years. 

The legal position is very interesting, and may at some 
time be of vital importance. The Corps is supplied with 
Regulations by the Municipal Council (incidentally it may 
be stated that contrary views upon their application seem 
to be held by the present Council and the present Com- 
mandant, Colonel Gordon), one of which, not unnaturally, 
provides that all members of the Corps must obey the 
commands of their superior officers. One of the commonest 
actions during the recent trouble has been for Volunteers 
to be given orders to stop vehicles and search them and 
their occupants; on one occasion shots were fired with 
intent to kill, but no non-member of the Corps appears to 
have suffered hurt. Apparently, a Volunteer who, even 
under direct orders from an officer. stops and examines a 
Chinese, or kills one (except in self-defence), is liable to 
conviction in a Civil Court for assault or murder, as the 
case may be. 

The Volunteers, upon joining the Corps, sign an agree- 
ment that has no legal significance, and, in spite of state- 
ments to the contrary, they are free to resign at any 
moment. The chief difficulties involved in putting the 
Corps upon a legal footing seem to be international, but in 
all the years it has existed, no attempt has been made to 
solve the problem. It is perhaps fortunate that so few of 
the members and their relatives are conscious of the unen- 
viable position in which they are placed. What protection 
does the home Government offer British members of the 
Corps, and what is its attitude to the anomaly ?—Yours, &c., 

C. A. AsHtry. 

Shanghai, August 20th, 1925. 


LIBERALISM AND BIRTH-CONTROL 
Sm,—tThe letter of Mr. Alfred J. Ellison in your issue 
of August 29th suggests some rejoinders. Does he consider 
that the continuance of the human race up to now and at 
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the present depends on the inability of women to avoid 
bearing children they do not want? Have all man’s achieve- 
ments in the past been grounded—and are all his potentiali- 
ties for the future to be grounded—in that? 

Is it not a fact that the majority of women—and men— 
desire to have children? 

What about those sections of the population which 
already practise Birth-control: are their small families 
the result of licence—and if so, what are the dire conse- 
quences which body forth the evil effects of that licence? 

Does not an increasing civilization demand an increas- 
ing control by man of the factors of, and influences on, his 
life? And is not control of his own reproduction, of the 
quantity—and quality—of the very stuff of life, the raw 
material of civilization, prime among these? I am thinking 
of a time when we may hope that a developed and generous 
life may be the lot of the masses, not merely of the fortunate 
few. How are our aims and ideals of the future to be 
realized if the uncontrolled flood of humanity continues 
ever to swamp our efforts and resources in poverty, ignorance, 
and squalor—and energy is absorbed in an unremitting 
scramble and periodical holocausts to find room to exist? 

Upholders of Birth-control do not claim that simply 
flinging the capacity to limit their families at people in 
general is a panacea for all social ills; Reason and Ideals 
will still be needed to control the individual and social life. 

Mr. Ellison’s citation of “ the Moral Law” prompts a 
rejoinder suggested by another discussion on the application 
of moral theory to practice—your Moral Law is my Immoral 
Law.—Yours, &c., 

G. B. Tarrine, 
Surgeon Lieut., R.N. 
H.M.S. “ Wolverine,” Mediterranean. 


THE EXCHANGE AND THE EXPORT TRADES 


Srx,—The initials “S.C.W.S.” stand for “Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society,” a business doing about 
eighteen million pounds of sales annually, and having 
trading connections in almost .every country in the world. 
In addition to being a Director of that institution, I have 
the honour to represent the Co-operative Consumers of 
Scotland on the Advisory Council to the Board of Trade, 
so I am not altogether a theorist. There are two 
W. Gallachers in Glasgow, and the public mind in Scotland 
gets confused occasionally and mixes them up, so it is 
necessary to be a little explicit. 

Mr. Becker goes from bad to worse in his futile attempt 
to justify “the premature return to the gold standard.” 
It is true that the export trades were in a bad way before 
that took place, but the point is that the appreciation of 
our exchange rates increased the cost of all our exports 
by at least 10 per cent., and accentuated enormously our 
difficulties in every foreign market. It is not correct to say 
that trade has improved since the reversion to the gold 
standard, and the lamentable condition of the Coal Trade, 
with its subsidy to meet owners’ losses, is due in great 
measure to the folly of the financiers, who really seem to care 
less for industrial prosperity than for what they fondly 
describe as “a stable currency.” 

Mr. Becker is suffering from the same obsession. He 
talks of the value of a gold pound, even when represented 
by a flimsy piece of paper. Did not the whole edifice of the 
gold standard tumble when the war broke out? This so- 
called “stable currency” had to be abandoned and a 
managed currency introduced in the time of our greatest 
need, And is not a “ flimsy piece of paper” of greater value 
when it has—as it had during the war period—the credit 
of the nation behind it, instead of being merely a receipt 
for a piece of metal? 

I am not a bimetallist, nor would I base our currency 
on cereals. Living, as he does, in the wilds of Berkshire, I 
can understand Mr. Becker's mind naturally turning to 
cereals in this connection. I am altogether for a deliber- 
ately managed currency. I hold that our currency should 
bear some sort of scientific relation to the wealth of the 
nation and to industrial conditions, and that our monetary 
system should be the handmaid of industry, instead of being, 
as it is, its master. We should refuse to tolerate any longer 
@ gold currency that, in the hands of the financiers, raises 


prices, reduces wages, and creates unemployment at their 
sweet will. 

Let me assure “ C. V.’’—whoever he is—that it is quite 
unnecessary to ask me to reread Mr. McKenna’s speeches. 
I have studied them very closely. The point is—did I 
quote Mr. McKenna correctly, and are my deductions from 
his remarks logical? 

Might I point out to Mr. Becker, who asks anxiously 
for authority on this subject, that the economists are all 
against him? Do the names of J. M. Keynes and Sir Josiah 
Stamp carry no weight with him? They are emphatic in 
their conviction that the “reversion to the gold standard 
was premature.” But perhaps to Mr. Becker these people 
are mere theorists!—Yours, &c., 

W. GALLACHER, 
Director 8.C.W.S., Ltd. 
Glasgow, September 21st, 1925. 


CURRENCY AND TRADE 

Str,—Your comment on my letter on Currency and 
Trade rather emphasizes my point of view than opposes it. 
I do not deny that currency needs control, but what I 
think the majority of the business interests in this country 
are entitled to object to is the deliberate interference of the 
British Government with the currency policy which has been 
so ably carried out by the Bank of England; an interfer- 
ence designed to create a revised and artificial standard for 
the pound sterling without consideration of its effect upon 
trade. 

The means taken by the Government to bring about 
this artificial appreciation of sterling, viz., an embargo on 
foreign loans and dear money, has brought about the desired 
appreciation, but at what a terrible price for the country 
can be understood by reading the condition of the principal 
industries of Great Britain as described in the columns of 
the “ Ministry of Labour Gazette,” in which the term applied 
to practically every great export trade of Great Britain is 
“bad,” “slack,” or “very bad.”—Yours, &c., 

ALFRED WIGGLESWORTH. 

Port of London Building, Trinity Square, E.C.3. 

September 17th, 1925. 


THE DOMINIONS AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Srr,—The Dominions object to the Rhine Pact because 
it involves them in military obligations in Europe. 

The late President Wilson, the late Mr. Bonar Law, and 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain have all agreed that the Great 
War would probably have been avoided if Germany had 
known we should support the Czar. 

The proposal for a Naval “ accord” with the Czar came 
before the Liberal Cabinet about May 14th, 1914, and Count 
Benckendor on May 20th reported to the Czar that there 
had been no opposition. 

That was surely a very-drastic change in our Foreign 
Policy which involved our Dominions in the Russo-Austrian 
quarrel over Bosnia and the Dardanelles. 

I do not know if the late Viscount Harcourt, who was 
then Colonial Secretary, did actually consult the Dominions, 
but events surely justified the present attitude of America 
and the Dominions.—Yours, &c., R. C. Hawxin. 

2, Harcourt Buildings. 

September 18th, 1925. 


YORK MINSTER 

Sir,—In “ Life and Politics” last week, Kappa referred 
to the Memorial Chapels that have been erected in the 
Transepts of York Minster. 

I am very pleased with his remarks, and sincerely hope 
that what he has said will be sufficient to start a movement 
in favour of the removal of those “garish railings.” 

The gilded iron work may be exceedingly fine, but 
in the Minster it is absolutely out of place. 

While everyone reveres “The Fallen,’ that reverence 
should not be made an excuse for allowing great national 
buildings to be disfigured without, at least, raising protest, 
—Yours, &c., 


C. Pap Foruercitu. 
September 2ist, 1925, 
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THE CITY OF HOLY STEPHEN 


By VERA BRITTAIN. 


lets, and propaganda, which offers an enthusi- 

astic welcome to all foreigners, provided that they 
are not her neighbours. From frontier to frontier the 
bewildered traveller goes, accompanied by the sounding 
brass and clanging cymbals of excited conversation. The 
Concert of Europe, as though determined to be thor- 
oughly up-to-date, appears to have transformed itself 
into a jazz band, with its headquarters somewhere east 
of Vienna. So many themes has this band that it usually 
avoids the natural difficulties of selection by playing 
them all together, but in Hungary two strains drown the 
rest, and each in the traveller’s mind attaches itself to 
some conspicuous incident. 

It is Sunday on the Danube, and the steamboat 
from Vienna to Budapest is late and crowded. This un- 
fortunate circumstance is entirely due to the Sabba- 
tarianism of the steamship company, which observes 
Sundays by halving the double weekday service in order 
to accommodate twice the number of passengers. For 
the greater part of the river journey the neutral Danube 
divides Hungary from Czechoslovakia, so that every 
Hungarian patriot who travels homeward from Vienna 
sees perpetually to his left the lost Slovakian shore, with 
its familiar hills and richly cultivated fields. The son of 
a Hungarian nobleman, leaning over the low rail of the 
boat, thrusts an angry fist towards the curving meadows 
dark beneath the sunset. ‘‘ Hungary will never rest,’’ 
he exclaims, ‘‘ until she has recovered by force those 
stolen lands! ”’ 

The scene changes to an afternoon in the Barlia- 
ment, whose spires and pinnacles rise from the Danube 
to offer to Westminster the sincerest form of flattery; a 
flattery rendered slightly incongruous by the pompous 
green dome, which has a somewhat extinguishing effect, 
like an outsize military helmet upon a warrior of the 
days of Arpad. Around the Lobby the Magyar rulers 
look down impassively from their niches, accepting with 
toleration the society of the few Hapsburgs who were 
popular in Hungary. The Deputy who accompanies the 
traveller lowers his voice instinctively, as though he 
were speaking in church. 

‘* To the true Hungarian patriot, Mademoiselle, the 
floor on which you stand is holy ground. Our kings have 
not always been good and great; we have had evil rulers, 
who departed from the tradition of the noble Stephen, 
but behind the man we worship the Sacred Monarchy. 
It signifies nothing that at present we have no king; the 
Holy Crown still reigns, and is the object of our allegi- 
ance.’’ 

The politically minded Hungarian indeed spends 
most of his thoughtful hours in contemplating either the 
monarchy, or the lost Hungarian minorities in the neigh- 
bouring territory; and every Hungarian is politically 
minded, from Admiral Horthy, that chair-warmer for 
royalty, to the twenty-year-old ex-commissioners of Bela 
Kun. The Minorities, apart from sentiment, are per- 
haps the concern of Pest rather than of Buda, for Pest, 
being unromantic and commercial, is ready for any 
régime that guarantees security, but is keenly aware of 
the financial disadvantages accruing from lost, posses- 
sions. 

Buda, on the other hand, is itself the Monarchy in 
the dust. In the midst of poverty and dilapidation, the 
magnificent aspirations of the old city still soar skyward 
with the spire of St. Matthias’ Church, beneath whose 
union of Gothic and Byzantine architecture the kings of 


Piss, aa Hungary is a land of passion, pamph- 


Hungary were crowned. The painted walls and rounded 
pillars within bear witness to Hungary’s long acquain- 
tance with the Turk, but a tiny jewel of a window in 
the corner of the eastern wall shows the Lamb of God 
shining humbly triumphant over the gorgeousness of 
Islam. Not far from the door stands the famous eques- 
trian statue of Holy Stephen, the hero king of eleventh- 
century Hungary, and behind him are the semi-oriental 
turrets of the Fisher’s Bastion, whose dominant ram- 
parts, overlovking Pest and the vast sweep of the Danube 
with its great bridges, have successfully defied more 
tangible foes than treaties. 

Meanwhile, behind the solid walls of the Finance 
Ministry, reality keeps a tolerant but watchful eye upon 
monarchical aspirations. You may meet reality walk- 
ing abroad from time to time in the genial person of 
Mr. Jeremiah Smith, the American head of the Finance 
Commission, and the real ruler of Hungary. His secre- 
taries, looking out upon the square from the Ministry 
windows, are cut off by trees from the visible dignity of 
Saint Stephen; instead they contemplate a disintegrat- 
ing little company of sculptured saints, whose gilded 
haloes have tumbled forlornly round their necks. These 
decaying anonymities are a parable of post-war Hun- 
gary; a parable completed by the snoring workmen 
stretched beneath their shadow in a slumber equally un- 
disturbed by fleas, tourists, the midday sun, and the 
Holy Stephen himself. 

Monarchical tradition dreams ineffectually on the 
heights, but minority problems actively dominate the 
plain. You will find them even in the Banks, where an 
attempt to change a traveller’s cheque into Hungarian 
currency will bring upon you an hour’s sermon on the 
subject of the Peace Treaties. They meet you again at 
night from café to café, where small gatherings cf 
students spend hectic hours in destroying Roumania and 
annihilating Czechoslovakia to the accompaniment of a 
gipsy band. But if you would seek the source of the 
stream you must go into the Parliament, and discover the 
palatial staircase that leads to the offices of the Magyar 
Kiiliigi Tarsasag (Hungarian Society for Foreign 
Affairs). 

The staircases inside the Parliament appear to repre- 
sent, not Hungary as she is, but Hungary’s idea of her- 
self as she ought to be, and the corridor leading from the 
offices of the Hungarian Society could hardly arouse 
more grandiose expectations if it led to. the gates of 
Heaven. The offices themselves are not, it is to be hoped, 
in the least like Heaven, but perhaps it is only an Eng- 
lishman’s Heaven that they fail to resemble. No doubt 
the good Magyar, waking up on the other side of Jordan, 
would rejoice to find himself in the familiar atmosphere 
of maps, pamphlets, and conversation. Here you may 
talk at great length, verbally about peace, but psycho- 
logically about war. Here you will understand why the 
map has become the alternative language of Hungary. 
For maps of all kinds will reproach you from the walls; 
relief maps showing that the old frontiers of Hungary 
were her geographical frontiers; military maps proving 
that they were her strategical frontiers ; and ethnological 
maps, demonstrating by splashes of red upon the green, 
mauve, and blue which lie outside the black line of the 
present boundary, that they were her racial frontiers. 

As yet, however, the lost territories need cause no 
sleepless nights to their present owners, for not even the 
nucleus of a Hungarian army exists outside Magyar 
imagination. More interesting than lurid speculations 
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concerning improbable campaigns are the present violent 
contrasts in Budapest itself. It is a city of dust and 
magnificence, of fleas and palaces, of charm and indigna- 
tion, of courtesy and crusading fervour; a city where 
trains are always an hour late, and trams seek to delude 
the traveller into believing that life is long by approach- 
ing their destination in circles. A fascinating, half- 
oriental city, where the wicked never cease from troub- 
ling and the weary are never at rest ; where nobody seems 
to stop talking, and no one is ever in time. Perpetually 
puzzling to the calculating and consistent temperament 
of the Western European must be its strange mingling 
of exhaustion and vitality. 


A RIDE TO THE THEATRE 
By A. AVERCHENKO. 


ITH an adroit, graceful gesture Kolya Kinjalov 
\X/ helped Lizochka Milovidova to mount the 
steps of the tramcar, and jumped in himself 

just as gracefully immediately after her. 

That evening Kolya Kinjalov felt in especial high 
spirits. He wore a brand new dinner jacket, had a pair 
of patent shoes on—a lucky bargain he had just picked 
up—and now he was going with Lizochka to the theatre, 
which promised many wonderful and thrillingly interest- 
ing sensations. 

‘Beg pardon, beg pardon,’’ he kept on saying, 
politely but firmly, ‘‘ please permit the lady to pass! ”’ 

He was already thinking out a clever witticism 
which he would let drop when receiving the tickets from 
the tram conductor. It was bound to make Lizochka 
laugh, and when she had cheered up she would snuggle 
up more closely to his shoulder and look still more 
softly at him, the strong and witty Kolya Kinjalov . 

‘“‘ Beg your pardon, gentlemen! Allow the lady 
to pass, and for God’s sake don’t push.’’ 

The car stopped: suddenly. With a dismayed coun- 
tenance Kolya Kinjalov staggered, opened his arms 
wide apart, gave a jump, and sat down on the lap of a 
sleeping gentleman in a fur jacket, stepping heavily on 
his foot. 

The gentleman gave a start, jostled Kolya off his 
lap, and said sternly: 

‘* Ouch! may the devil take you, you bear!!! ”’ 

Kolya Kinjalov’s heart gave a bound, and sank 
down somewhere far, far . . 

Suddenly, with a terrifying clearness, he realized 
that now, after this affront, something terrible, irresist- 
ible, and irreparable was about to happen, after which 
their ride, the theatre, the new dinner jacket, the bar- 
gain patent shoes, and even Lizochka Milovidova herself, 
his first fragrant love, would disappear and be wiped 
out. He let go of Lizochka’s hand, turned his flaming 
face to the gentleman in the fur jacket, and in a thin, 
faltering voice, feeling Lizochka behind his back, 
exclaimed : 

‘* Who is the bear? ”’ 

“You’re the bear; may the devils tear you to 
pieces! You've flattened my foot into a pancake with 
your hulking paw.”’ 

“‘Now, must I hit -him,’’ Kolya was reflecting 
with feverish speed, ‘‘ with the fist or with the palm? 
Better with the palm, a mere slap. . . . More honour- 
able and insulting . . .”’ 

Kolya took his right hand out of his pocket, and 
in a faltering voice said: 

“‘ If you choose to be insulting, I shall choose to 
fight! I’ll show you now.”’ 

Kolya regretted not hitting his adversary straight 
away: in cases like that people don’t usually talk pre- 
liminaries. 

“‘ T'll teach you to be insulting.” 

** Inde-ed ? ”’ 

The gentleman jumped up, made a move towards 
Kolya, and Kolya saw at once that his adversary was 
taller than he by a whole head. . . 


‘‘ One strikes for insults like those . . 
pronounced in a sickly whisper. 

‘‘Do you say so?”’ the gentleman drawled out 
ironically, buttoning his fur jacket, ‘‘ do you say so? 
But suppose I now pull your little red ears and shove 
you under the seat like a jugged hare? Eh?”’ 

One of the passengers, awaiting with delight the 
beginning of the fight, burst into derisive laughter. 

A workman in a ragged cap clapped himself enthu- 
siastically on his stomach and gave a piercing scream: 

‘* Fight, friends! ”’ 

A true artist—his interest lay not in the result, 
but in the mere technique of the business. . . . 

Like two resounding slaps, words never to be for- 
gotten in a lifetime tingled in Kolya’s ears: 

‘‘ Little red ears’’ . . . ‘‘juggedhare’’. . . Fall- 
ing into the abyss, Kolya clutched the gentleman by the 
arm and blurted out: 

‘“No.. . I can’t leave it like that... .”’ 

But the other had already strangely and wearily 
sunk down, yawned with outrageous indifference in 
Kolya’s very face, and.carelessly addressed the con- 
ductor : 

‘“* Konuschennaya much farther? ’’ 

“* Next stop.” 

The gentleman shook off Kolya’s arm, and whistling 
made his way to the exit... . 

Kolya followed the departing man, clutching at his 
fur jacket, and dolefully clamoured on: 

‘““ No, you can’t get away with it like that... . 
You have insulted me... .”’ 

‘““ Well! ’’ The other turned round threateningly. 
‘““ What’s your business? ”’ 

‘* You have abused me, insulted me, well . . .”’ 

With one hand Kolya held the gentleman by his 
sleeve, with the other he clumsily fumbled in his dinner 
jacket with stiffened fingers for his wallet. 

‘““ Aha, there! Now if you are a gentleman .. .”’ 

Kplya took his card out and held it towards th 
gentleman in the fur jacket. The sensation of something 
intolerably ignominious and nasty began to disappear, 
giving place to a realization that now, at last, Kolya 
was thinking and acting like a resolute man and a 
gentleman with firm principles. 

““ What’s this farce? ”’ 


.’ Kolya 


‘“ No farce. . . It’s my card, with the aid of which 
I challenge you to a duel.”’ 
“Toa du-el?”’ 


Not troubling to look at it, the gentleman tapped 
on the card with the fingers of his left hand, crumpled 
it, threw it on the floor, and said loudly and dis- 
tinctly : 

** You blockhead! ” 

And went out, adroitly jumping off the platform 
before the car came to a standstill. 

Kolya moved after him, and, bending over the rail, 
exclaimed : 

“‘ Eh, well, you’re afraid, you scoundrel? That’s 
it! I might have smashed your crooked legs for you, 
you coward! Coward, blackguard! ’’ 

Very strange, but though seemingly Kolya had 
acted as any self-respecting man would under the cir- 
cumstances, he went back to Lizochka with the queer 
and unpleasant feeling of one whipped... . 

And she received him rather strangely: drew away 
her hand, and said nervously: 

“* Well, sit down! . . . There is a vacant seat.’’ 

They went on in silence. Kolya bit his lips, swal- 
lowed copiously, and began with an air of ease: 

“‘ He’s lucky to have packed off. . . . Otherwise 
I mignt . . .” 

Then he smiled carelessly: 

““T had once a similar experience at Yalta... 
ha-ha! With more grievous results for the other fellow 
though. . . . I was boarding a car in a similar manner, 
and just fancy... .” 

Kolya was talking loudly on purpose, so that the 
rest of the people might hear him too. 

“T was boarding a car, and just fancy .. .” 

Liza’s neighbour, a retired official, smiled and said, 
chiefly for Liza’s ear: 
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“ What a pity there are no tramcars at Yalta! ”’ 

The enthusiastic workman giggled audibly. The 
others grinned too. 

Kolya bent his head and commenced to button up 
his coat. 

“Not atramcar ... but... that. 
you call it?”’ 

‘* A dirigible? ” someone prompted from the corner. 

Lizochka laughed resonantly. Kolya smiled forcibly 
and jested : 

“Why, of course... . You'll next say an air 
balloon! Yes . . . I was boarding a diligence, and that 
man gives me su-uch a push! Apologize!—I won’t— 
Apologize!—I won’t—Aha! you won’t —I seized him, 
and through the shut window—bang!—Chucked him 
right out. Afterwards they exacted twelve roubles from 
me for the smashed glass! Ha-ha-ha!’’ 

Everyone maintained an embarrassing silence. 

A fat tradesman on the other side of Liza began 
to cough, and stooping spat. The spittle described a 
semi-circle and came to rest on Kolya’s patent shoe. 

Lizochka noticed it, and saw that Kolya saw it too. 
Kolya himself saw that she saw, but instead of demand- 
ing an apology from the tradesman he silently moved 
his foot under the seat and surlily, bitterly said: 

“Then I had another amusing exper. . .” 

“ All right, we’re already there.’’ Lizochka ner- 
vously jumped to her feet. ‘‘ We’d better get off.” 

Wilting under the drizzle, Kolya Kinjalov and 
Lizochka walked in silence to the theatre, Kolya hating 
both the theatre and his shoe and Lizochka and him- 
self—mainly himself. 

Suddenly from behind they heard somebody catch- 
ing them up. 

The wet workman suddenly leapt out of the dark- 
ness, stopped near the electric light standard, and 
approaching Kolya sideways, indignantly and contemp- 
tuously thrust his finger in the latter’s cheek. 

“Eh, you chicken-hearted milksop! There... . 
Why didn’t you give him one on the nose? Blooming 
intellectual. . . .” 

The disappointed workman gave a sigh and dis- 
appeared in the darkness. 

But Kolya leant with his shoulder against the lamp- 
post, and, no longer minding Lizochka’s presence, wept 
noiselessly. 


. . what do 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
T: month of September finds an important inter- 


national conference sitting in Paris. It is the 

Conférence Télégraphique Internationale. The 
last meeting was at Lisbon, in 1908, so that there is 
considerable leeway to be made up. The administration 
of international telegraphy and telephony is a curious 
business. It has special complexities owing to the fact 
that many important nations—the United States and 
Canada among them—have no national telegraphs, and 
consequently no representation, and, on the other hand, 
the fact that much of international telegraphy is per- 
formed by private companies, whose relation to the con- 
tracting States differs in different countries. The posi- 
tion of the International Conference has always been a 
puzzle to writers on international law; in point of fact, 
there are few books on international law which expound 
the position accurately, Lawrence’s work being out- 
standing. The authority for the Conference is to be 
found in the Convention of St. Petersburg, so long ago 
as 1875. That Convention drew up the Articles which 
are of the form of a Treaty, and in Article XVI. it 
provided that there shall be periodical conferences ‘‘ of 
delegates representing the administrations of the con- 
tracting States,” and that it is the task of these confer- 
ences to “‘ revise ’’ the rules and the tariffs which form 
the interpretation, for practice, of the Articles. No 
Convention has since been carried into effect, though 
there has been a separate Convention for radio-tele- 
graphy and an attempt has been made to combine the 


two Conventions, an attempt which, so far, has been 
unsuccessful, and there is to be a Radio-telegraphic 
Conference in Washington next year. There have been 
Conferences at London in 1879, Berlin in 1885, Paris 
in 1890, Budapest in 1896, London in 1903, and Lisbon 
in 1908. At each Conference the practice of inter- 
national telegraphy has been adapted to fresh needs as 
they have been disclosed. It is evident, however, that 
on this occasion the task will be of more than ordinary 
difficulty. Apart from the undue passage of time, there 
are the change in the boundaries of territories, the rise 
of new nations, the disappearance of nations once in the 
front rank of the discussions, the development of the 
science of communications, the appearance of newer 
forms of telegrams at lower tariffs not yet included in the 
authoritative legislation, and the wonderful improve- 
ment of apparatus from the point of view of carrying 
capacity. 

The history of long-distance telegraphy surrounds 
the use of code language. At once let it be said that 
it is a much more complex issue than it appears on the 
surface to be. We think of a code as meaning secrecy, 
but telegraph codes are directed not so much to secrecy 
as to economy. At first, the words used were simple 
words having a meaning of their own, though not the 
meaning intended on the particular occasion. Thus in 
one of the earliest codes ‘‘ umbrella ’’ meant “ arrived 
safe, all well,’’ a message for which it can readily be 
believed there was a constant demand. But as time 
went on the ingenious code-makers applied the science 
of juggling letters to the transmission, within the com- 
pass of one word of ten letters, of all kinds of commercial 
messages. The Conferences attempted to legislate. 
They objected at first to artificial groupings. They tried 
to insist upon ‘‘ genuine dictionary words from any one 
of eight languages.’’ They attempted to legislate for 
“* legitimate inflexions.’’ Thus there is the famous case 
(in telegraph circles) of ‘‘ besucando.’’ It was claimed 
that it was the ablative gerund of a Latin verb of the 
first conjugation. The telegraph administration argued, 
however, that it looked suspiciously like ‘‘ best you can 
do.’’ There were thousands of other cases. In the end 
the Conference at Lisbon cut the Gordian knot, and 
decided to accept any combination of ten letters provided 
that it looked syllabic in form and was “‘ pronounce- 
able ’’ according to the usage of any of the eight lan- 
guages. That was a kindly interpretation which only 
failed in that it overlooked the possibilities of human 
ingenuity. So we find that there has been a steady dete- 
rioration in the ‘‘ pronounceability’’ of code-words 
which have come into use, and the Conference in Paris 
has to face the ordeal of deciding in what way, if at 
all, such groupings as ‘‘ sfaijptajf ’’ or ‘‘ uxcaolayrv ”’ 
are to be pronounced. We may credit at once the state- 
ment that these words are difficult to telegraph. They 
are difficult enough to write accurately. 

The Conference has to face other issues. It decides 
the principles of tariffs, the principles of differentiation 
between the various classes of telegrams, the instrument 
which is most suitable for this or for that quantity of 
traffic, the relation between transit and terminal 
countries and between cables and landlines. It over- 
hauls the Morse Code and discovers new symbols for 
newer needs. It arranges the special devices which 
accompany the delivery of telegrams in different cir- 
cumstances, such, for example, as the race after a travel- 
ler who is passing from one town to another. It finds 
a universal tongue for the interchanges of communica- 
tion in connection with the control of telegraph opera- 
tions. It struggles with its accounting system and brings 
the whole world to the touchstone of what is called the 
“‘franc-or.’’ Its proceedings form a volume of con- 
siderable bulk, and in its legislation it covers every 
possible contingency which can happen to a telegram. 
The world does not realize what it means to civilization 
to have a world-wide system of telegraphy working day 
and night, including thousands of thousands of tele- 
graph offices—all set forth in mighty volumes published 
under the xgis of the Conference. Those who despair 
of a united world will do well to take some comfort from 
the fact of the Conférence Télégraphique Internationale 
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FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


R. NIGEL PLAYFAIR’S production of Piran- 
dello’s brilliant farce, ‘‘ So That’s the Truth,”’ 
at Hammersmith, was received with tre- 

mendous enthusiasm on the first night. This is not sur- 
prising. The play is extremely lively, and the two chief 
characters were brilliantly played by Mr. Claude Rains 
and Miss Nancy Price. Those who have already seen 
the play acted by the Italian company will not be disap- 
pointed with it in English dress. The production was 
swift and lively, the only fault being a perhaps inevitable 
vagueness as to whether the play was being acted in Eng- 
lish or Italian. Some of the actors tried to be Italian, 
and the ‘‘set’’ succeeded sublimely in its effort at 
Italian vulgarity: most of the actors, including Mr, Play- 
fair as Laudisi, were, frankly, and to my mind quite 
correctly, English. The point at issue is a difficult one: 
but it is perhaps unwise to stress the fact that a play 
is by a foreigner. This, however, is a small point, and 
everyone should enjoy this production of a play that has 
already been the theme of endless discussion. Above all 
the play should be treated as a play, not asa contribution 
to metaphysics. The translation has been well revised. 
. * + 


The comment on the Old Vic performance of ‘‘ The 
Merchant of Venice’’ it seems most profitable to make 
is that, whatever method of production you may choose, 
it must be unified. Roughly, the two extremes may be 
labelled ‘‘ theatrical’’ and ‘‘ naturalistic ’’: either will 
do if properly carried out and made convincing, but the 
work is bound to have holes in it, if you are not sure of 
your convention. Here the Moorish prince is theatrical, 
Portia naturalistic, and the same division applies to the 
minor characters. At the Old Vic one always expects 
an intelligent reading of a play and of the parts, and the 
present performance is no exception to the rule. But the 
uncertainty spoilt the general effect, and only the last 
part of the last Belmont scene was unalloyed pleasure. 
This was really good: Miss Edith Evans, who did not 
seem interested in the play until she had got through the 
‘* quality of mercy ’’ speech—she was admirable in the 
rest of the trial scene—was at her very best at the end, 
and even if one had not seen her do it, one would know 
that she could play Millamant divinely. Mr. Baliol 
Holloway’s Shylock suffered from being in both tradi- 
tions. He a little overdid the ‘‘ business,’’ he spoke 
his words too disjointedly, yet his was an adequate, com- 
petent performance, though it did not really make the 
Jew more than a very disagreeable old man. This may 
have been intentional, for Shylock should not overshadow 
the play, which is about the Merchant of Venice, a part 
beautifully, economically, and therefore convincingly 
played by Mr. Neil Porter. 

* - * 

“The Talking Monkey,’’ at the Little Theatre, is 
an adaptation of a French comedy. Fortunately 
nearly everybody is sentimental about circuses, clowns, 
and columbines, so that the play should enjoy a con- 
siderable measure of success. The talking monkey is, 
of course, a man who has been rescued by his kind show- 
man (the younger son of a peer) from a freak-show and 
makes a great deal of money for his saviour as a monkey. 
Monkey and man both fall in love with Columbine, who, 
not having been let into the secret, ‘‘ drops some appal- 
ling bricks’’ in front of the monkey. Love crowns the 
whole after an exhibition of heroic self-denial on all 
sides, and the monkey is left to regret that he knows 
how to talk. 

. > + 

Mr. Charlie Chaplin’s new film, “ The Gold Rush,”’ 
at the Tivoli, is, besides being a good entertainment, 
interesting as a study in the development both of Mr. 
Chaplin and this new form of art. I take it that it is 
now accepted that Mr. Chaplin is not of the order of 
Dan Leno or Grock, and that the laughter he provokes 
often has a serious intention behind it—in fact, that 
the standard of comparison, however far short of it he 
may fall, is Molitre. His problem, then, is how to 
relate his artificial world to the real world of emotion 


and sensation. In ‘‘ The Gold Rush ’’ he seems to carry 
his method of making a generalization issue surprisingly 
out of a concrete, farcical fact as far as he did in his 
witty and profound finale of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’’: it is 
improbable that the method can go further. But his 
effort to superimpose the fantasy of the toppling hut, 
admirable in itself, on the solid scenic opening of the 
gold trail does not quite succeed ; in fact, the opening 
need not be there. And it is a thousand pities that the 
last two seconds of the film, with their vulgar realism, 
cannot be done away with. If, as Mr. Robert Nichols 
reports, his idea is to get his effects by two-dimensional 
movement, he is right to be proud of his shower of 
feathers, and of his superb ‘‘ roll dance’’; those are 
moments of real imaginative genius. His acting seems 
to have gained in strength and subtlety, and there is 
hardly any overstressing throughout the film. 


* * * 

Why is not the report of the Commission which was 
to decide whether Sir Hugh Lane had left his pictures 
to London or Dublin made public? Sir Hugh Lane 
was drowned in the “ Lusitania’’ ten years ago, and 
the Commission had made up its mind and, I believe, 
had held its final sitting last July. The question should 
be settled one way or the other, for delay only irritates 
Dublin. An Irishman has put Dublin’s case to me 
thus :— 


‘‘ With the Courtauld Fund pictures and others, 
London is at last beginning to be as well. off for modern 
as she already is for ancient French pictures, and she 
can therefore well afford to allow the Lane pictures to 
go where the owner intended them to go, Dublin. But 
Dublin’s strongest argument is that, apart from the 
decision to hold on to them, the authorities show 
only qualified appreciation of the pictures. Those that 
are hung are in an out-of-the-way room at the back of 
the Tate Gallery. The great Puvis de Chavannes 
‘ Beheading of St. John the Baptist,’ which, with the 
Manets, the Monet, the Renoir, and the Daumier, makes 
up the finest part of the bequest, is not hung at all, 
though there are fifty pictures hanging in the Tate 
Gallery—and some, perhaps, even in the National 
Gallery—any one of which could be removed to make 
oom for it, and not be missed. Courbet’s great ‘ Snow 
Storm’ also spends year after year in the cellars. 
Those who insisted on the legal right of the National 
Gallery to these pictures ought also to have insisted on 
adequate arrangements for their exhibition being made 
from the beginning. It is not necessary to wait till the 
building of the gallery of modern Continental art is 
completed.” 
London has, I think, a threefold answer to this plea: 
(1) The pictures were in law left by will to London; 
(2) it is not correct that London is well off in modern 
French pictures; (3) most of the pictures which are 
not hung have been deliberately relegated to the cellars 
because they are not genuine, e.g., the best authorities 
agree that the ‘‘ Snow Storm” is asham. As for the 
new gallery which is to house the collection, I under- 
stand that it will be ready in a few months. 
* * * 
Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, September 26.—Moiseiwitsch, Pianoforte 
Recital, at 3, at Queen’s Hall. 
William Backhaus, Pianoforte Recital, at 3, at 
®olian Hall. 
Sunday, September 27.—Mr. Delisle Burns on ‘‘ What 
I Saw in Poland,’’ at 11, at South Place Institute. 
Monday, September 28.—Mr. Bernard Shaw’s ‘“ Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession,’’ at Regent Theatre. 
Mr. Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘ The Great Adventure,”’ 
Lena Ashwell Players, at the Century. 
Mlle. Pavlova’s season at Covent Garden. 
Wednesday, September 30.—‘‘ Coeurs en Folie,’’ at the 
Palladium. 

Thursday, October 1.—Mr. Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘ Fanny’s 
First Play,’’ at East Ham Municipal Theatre. 
Friday, October 2.—‘‘ Chauve-Souris ’’ season at the 

Strand. 
Walter Gieseking, Pianoforte Recital, at 8.15, at 
Wigmore Hall. 

Omicron. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


MARK TWAIN 


publication of ‘‘ The Florida Edition of Mark 

Twain ”’ (eighteen volumes at 6s. per volume) 
with five volumes: ‘‘ The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn’’; ‘‘ Tom Sawyer, Detective, &c.,’’ and “‘A 
Double-Barrelled Detective Story ’’; ‘‘ The Prince and 
the Pauper”; ‘‘A Tramp Abroad’’; and “ The 
£1,000,000 Bank-Note,’’ &c. It seems to me that, in 
recent years, the collected or complete edition has become 
increasingly popular with publishers. Certainly the 
standard of production has gone up and is now very high. 
The old ‘‘ Library Edition ’’ of my youth was not calcu- 
lated to entice a shy reader. The sombre and terribly 
heavy volumes seemed to frown upon one with a for- 
bidding air from the vast mahogany bookcase. Very 
different is the ‘‘ Library Edition ’’ of to-day. Nothing 
could be more cheerful and alluring than the light, well- 
printed, green-covered volumes of ‘‘ The Florida 
Edition.’’ My only criticism is one which applies to most 
of the collected editions of famous writers which have 
been published lately. It is a great pity that the original 
date of publication of each work is nowhere given. Very 
few people could say when ‘‘ Huckleberry Finn ” was 
written, or whether it came before or after “‘ Tom 
Sawyer Abroad,’”’ and there must be many readers who 
would like to have this information. As a matter of 
fact, some one must edit this kind of edition, and his 
labour Would not be greatly increased if he added very 
short bibliographical notes, while they would materially 
increase the value of the edition. One can see this in the 
case of ‘‘ The Shrewsbury Edition ’’ of Samuel Butler 
which is now being published by Messrs. Cape; the 
bibliographical note at the beginning of each volume is 
of the shortest possible kind, but it is always extremely 
interesting and useful. 

* * * 

It is a long time since I read Mark Twain, but, 
during the last few days, I have reread “ Huckleberry 
Finn,” ‘‘ Tom Sawyer, Detective,’’ and ‘‘ The Prince 
and the Pauper,’”’ and a good deal of ‘“‘ A Tramp 
Abroad.’’ I got a considerable amount of pleasure and 
amusement out of the rereading, but also some disap- 
pointment. I doubt very much whether Mark Twain is 
as good in 1925 as he was in 1895, or whether he will be 
as good in 1975 as he is in 1925. The humour is still 
there, but, unless humour is of the very highest class, the 
years as they go by seem to brush the colours off its 
wings. There is no doubt, I think, that ‘‘ Huckleberry 
Finn,’’ in humour as in everything else, is far the best 
thing which Mark Twain wrote. Its freshness, gusto, 
exuberant vitality are astonishing, and the great river 
flows through its pages with such vividness that it seems 
to be something that one remembers in one’s own life 
rather than the river of someone else’s experience. But 
even here the humour has already lost some of its bloom. 
One can still laugh aloud at the description of Emmeline 
Grangerford who was given to doating on death. I like 
her ‘‘ Ode to Stephen Dowling Bots, Dec’d,’’ and the 
description of her pictures, ‘‘ Shall I Never See Thee 
More Alas?’’ ‘‘ I Shall Never Hear Thy Sweet Chirrup 
More Alas!’’ ‘‘ And Art Thou Gone Yes Thou Art 
Gone Alas!’’ But, though the humour is immense in 
quantity and volume—so exuberant and voluminous as 
to be most impressive—it lacks fineness and quality. It 
may be heretical, but, among American humourists, 
Mark Twain seems to me never to reach the heights 
occasionally reached by ‘‘ Mr. Dooley,’’ the point at 
which the loud laugh becomes a finer chuckle and a far 
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more enduring smile. Mark Twain’s humour is of the 
kind which I imagine to be typically American. It com- 
bines spontaneity and exuberance with great elaborate- 
ness. It spreads itself over large surfaces; it goes on for 
a long time; it never allows you to miss its point. By 
the standards of great English humourists, Mark 
Twain’s humour often has much too slow a tempo and 
goes on rotating in the same place much too long. Take 
the chapters at the end of ‘‘ Huckleberry Finn ’’ where 
Tom Sawyer is staging Jim’s escape on the model of the 
famous escapes in books and history. Part of the humour 
consists in the elaborateness of the inventions, but the 
whole thing is too protracted. Or take the story of the 
jays and the acorns at the beginning of ‘‘ A Tramp 
Abroad.’? The humour is peculiarly American, and, 
of its kind, it is, no doubt, good. It is told as if it 
gave immense pleasure to the writer—a good sign—and 
at first it amuses one. But at the end I am almost 
exasperated ; it is too elaborate, too long-winded. 
* * * 


“A Tramp Abroad ”’ is first-class journalism. You 
can go on reading it without effort from cover to cover. 
There never seems to be any compelling reason why you 
should read the next chapter, but you do. Of ‘‘ The 
Prince and the Pauper ”’ I had very pleasant memories. 
It was a book which fascinated me as a child. Perhaps 
only a child ought to criticize it, and I was wrong to 
reread it. It is not a book for middle-age. The bloom 
fades as easily from the wings of romance as from those 
of humour. I can still see in it all Mark Twain’s great 
qualities as a writer. The exuberant imagination, the 
astonishing vitality, the tremendous ‘‘ go,’’ which 
attract one so much in ‘“‘ Huckleberry Finn’ and 
which still keep the travel sketches of ‘‘ A Tramp 
Abroad”’ alive, carry one through this children’s 
romance of the sixteenth century. But here again the 
quality seems to me a little inferior. There is a common- 
ness and tawdriness, a lack of sensitiveness, which do not 
matter to the impetuous appetite of youth, but which 
cannot be ignored by the more discriminating and exact- 
ing taste of middle-age. 

* * + 

One comes back again to ‘‘ Huckleberry Finn ’’ and 
the river. It is the river which in the first twenty chap- 
ters or so dominates and makes the book. After the 
King and the Duke appear, the river loses its charm over 
Mark Twain and the book some of its power over us. 
But the river, and the fantastic adventures which it 
opened up to the mind of childhood, had, somehow or 
other, penetrated more deeply into Mark Twain’s imagin- 
ation than anything else which he ever wrote about. 
That is why, I believe, there is a quality in those chap- 
ters of ‘‘ Huckleberry Finn ”’ far finer and more endur- 
ing than in all the rest of his writings. It is curious 
how one remembers that passage, early on in the book, 
where Huck hears the voices of people coming from a long 
way across the river from ferry and boat. It is not easy 
to see how the effect is produced, but the writing certainly 
becomes much more simple and restrained than usual :— 

“TI watched it come creeping down, and when it was 
most abreast where I stood I heard a man say, ‘ Stern 
oars, there! heave her to starboard!’ I heard that just 
as plain as if the man was by my side.” 

And the power of the river also seems to extend itself 
to the characters: Mark Twain never drew any char- 
acter as good as Jim, and he never wrote any conversa- 
tions as good as those between Huck and Jim on the raft. 


Leowarp Woo tr, 
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REVIEWS - 


MR. MURRY’S KEATS 


Keats and Shakespeare. By J. MIDDLETON MurRY. 
(Oxford University Press. 14s.) 


Tuoven the phrase js liable to be misused, and thus subse- 
quently to be hounded out of court, it is certain that no 
good thing is written without “high seriousness,” that is, 
a complete loyalty of the whole personality to the matter 
in hand. Keats himself would have called it “intensity.” 
But when throughout a book the notion is continually 
forced upon your attention, the thing itself is apt to dis- 
appear. Something else extrudes, and hides the subject 
from you. This is what happens in Mr. Murry’s present 
book, and often, instead of having our minds turned upon 
Keats, we suddenly find we are being scolded. We are 
being told we are not highly serious, and therefore will 
probably not be able to understand either Keats or Mr. 
Murry. But to whom is Mr. Murry speaking? For surely 
anyone who is prepared to tackle so large a book as this, 
which from the beginning warns him that he will have to 
employ all his faculties, considers poetry of the highest 
value to life. As a result we begin to feel that it is Mr. 
Murry who is not highly serious, that he is afraid of some- 
thing, for he seems all the time to be making war upon 
imaginary enemies, phantoms, perhaps, of his past thought. 
We ask whether there is not some element somewhere in 
Keats or in himself that he dare not face; we suspect him 
vaguely, and probably unjustifiably, of the worst of literary 
crimes: a lack of faith in his subject. 

This is not mere idle girding at Mr. Murry. To clear 
up this point is essential to our attitude towards his 
book. In it he has tried, by tracing “the movement of 
Keats’s soul” through the four relevant years of his poetic 
life, to establish what exactly is the pure poetic nature ; 
and unless we can be quite certain of his absolute integrity 
we must be on our guard lest he is just a little distorting 
Keats to fit into his ideal picture. It is not so much 
that he ignores the influence of Dryden, nor even that 
he omits to face the question as to whether Keats con- 
tracted syphilis, as that his exvaggerated hero worship is 
disturbing. What is admirable in Mr. Murry is his pas- 
sionate love for Keats, his whole-hearted reverence, and 
his desire that we should share them, but his “ hands off 
John Keats”’ position suggests fear. The true mystic can 
jest with God, and about him ; Blake could call him 
Old Nobodaddy ; it is only the fragile and tarnishable things 
we need to put in glass cases. Gods and heroes, if they 
are really such, are solid, ever-fixed marks. 

Happily, much of this book is apart from Mr. Murry’s 
own Weltanschauung, though he would vehemently reject 
the proposition. It is not a biography, it is not a criticism, 
it attempts, successfully, to relate the incidents of the 
poet’s life to his work, not as a “ lascivious peering between 
the lines,’ but as a means to understanding. And at every 
step Mr. Murry makes his appeal to fact: event, letter, 
poem ; poem, letter, event. Thus he traces Keats’s progress 
through an early evanescent romanticism, through the 
worship of beauty to the worship of beauty-in-all-things, 
which Socrates learnt from Diotima: from the delight in 
good to the “love of good and ill’”’: through the phase of 
“ purgatory blind” to the stage of “dying into life,” and 
the final disillusioned and profound acceptance of life, 
death, and humanity which he expressed in the famous 
“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty.” And throughout the 
book Mr. Murry keeps his main argument in view, the 
correspondence of Keats’ with Shakespeare, the inspiration 
for life that he drew from him, at the end so consciously 
that he literally felt himself guided, even possessed by 
Shakespeare. It is an illuminating, deeply pondered study, 
and, whatever its faults may be, there is no book on Keats 
I would rather possess and keep by me on my shelves. 

Mr. Murry has finally destroyed the romantic view 
of Keats as a lovely dreamer, an O’Shaughnessy poet, and 
with great discrimination traces his growth to the iron hard- 
ness of a great poet, to a Keats who, like his own Moneta, 
had pallor and immortal sickness in his face, but eyes 
shining with benignant light. “Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty,’’ that is not a sloppy, evasive, non-adult utterance. 
It is of the same kind as “l’amor che move il sole e l’altre 


——————. 


stelle,” and the position is not easily achieved, only indeed 
through hell and purgatory. Keats had been through them, 
“following in the print of the beloved feet,” not of Virgil, 
but of Shakespeare; but alas! it was not Beatrice who 
greeted him in his elusive paradise. Harsh, implacable 
thought, the thought of the body and of the heart as 
well as of the mind, had gone with him on his journey 
to the classical goal, but it is just here that Mr. Murry 
causes us to doubt, for at the very end he insists that Keats 
was a romantic, a “true romantic,” so rigid is his refusal 
to abandon his own position. And it is not a mere matter 
of nomenclature. 

Poor Keats! Mr. Murry will rend me for that phrase: 
we are to stand in awe, but of what use is adoration where 
there is not love? What right, he will say, has a worm 
crawling between earth and heaven to offer a god pity? 
But may we not look after him, even if we cannot, and 
would not, do him good? But indeed one is with Mr. Murry 
in his dislike of “ patronage,” and when he says of Keats's 
wild. and physical passion for Fanny Brawne “to call it @ 
‘grotesque and humiliating passion’ is to be guilty of a 
grotesque and humiliating insensitiveness,”—and, he might 
have added, of idiocy, for “ Who may not ben a fool, if that 
he love?” But, Mr. Murry will say, Keats was right, true 
to his “essential soul,” to fall in love with Fanny. We 
sigh acquiescence: these things are beyond judgment. It 
was not a “ flaw in Keats’s character”; it was not Fanny’s 
fault; but it was terribly unlucky. Fate was malignant, 
deny it who can. 

But to begin to take up the gauntlets Mr. Murry 
throws down so often would be to xccupy a whole issue of 
this paper; it is that which helps to make the book so 
stimulating, for you cannot ignor: them. Nevertheless, 
challenges apart, the book in its main lines is a sound 
and penetrative piece of work, even if it might be less 
redundant. For Mr. Murry has shown, without the shadow 
of a doubt, that in spirit and in act Keats is indeed not 
only with Shakespeare, but like him. 

BONAMY DopreE, 


ANOTHER SONNETS THEORY 


The Original Order of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. By Sir Denys 
Bray. (Methuen. 5s.) 


Str Denys Bray boldly and emphatically calls his book 
“The Original Order of Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” for he is 
convinced that he has found a clue, missed by every other 
Shakespeare commentator, which finally and indisputably 
establishes the order of the Sonnets as Shakespeare wrote 
them. There can be no doubt about the matter, if we are 
to believe Sir Denys Bray himself. He says of his own theory 
that “it will scare many a brave theory into oblivion,’’ and 
that “ we can now pry upon the Sonnets in the intimacy in 
which Shakespeare wrote them.” It is always interesting 
to know for certain exactly what some eminent person did 
three centuries ago, especially when the knowledge has beer 
lost to the world all this time and has just been discovered. 
Sir Denys tells us all about it :— 


‘* Shakespeare wrote the eighty-eight thou-sonnets first, 
arranging them in the linked order in which they stand in 
the text [i.e., Sir Denys Bray’s text], and fashioning them 
gradually—for they contain distinct signs of the passage of 
time—into the chain composed of the two sonnet cycles 
addressed to the Youth and the Dark Lady. Then he let 
his work lie untouched for some time; long enough at any 
rate for him unconsciously to discard the use of thou and 
to drop naturally into the use of you as the pronoun of 
address when he came to revise his work. Revision perhaps 
is the wrong word to use. For he left every one of the 
earlier sonnets standing, and standing in its original order, 
merely inserting a fresh sonnet or group of sonnets here and 
there in the chain, sometimes to clear up an obscurity, some- 
times to round off an abruptness in transition, sometimes to 
relieve the monotony of the personal sonnets by sonnets 
allegorical or impersonal in form, sometimes perhaps for the 
sheer joy of weaving a new rhyme pattern into the fabric, 
sometimes of course to give fresh inspiration play.” 


So now we know. But two questions, of minor impor- 
tance, may suggest themselves. How does Sir Denys know 
that his order is the correct one—apart, of course, from 
his assertion, which it would be impolite to contradict—and 
what is the reason that Thorpe messed the whole thing up 
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so hopelessly? (How hopelessly may be realized from the 
fact that the first thirty sonnets in Sir Denys Bray’s— 
Shakespeare’s—order were stupidly printed by Thorpe as 
follows: 20, 91, 25, 31, 53, 62, 22, 18, 126, 65, 15, 16, 
13, 11, 1, 2, 4, 9, 10, 14, 15, 6, 8, 3, 17, 12, 7, 24, 46, 47.) It 
is certainly very lucky for us that every sonnet is now at 
last put in its right position. 

The answer to the first question is that Sir Denys 
Bray knows that Shakespeare wove his sonnets together at 
first with a continuous chain of rhymes. The original order 
having become somehow troubled, it was necessary to hunt 
out these links and thus to restore the true order. Thus 
the rhyme “ pleasure ” in Sonnet 20 links it with Sonnet 91, 
and that in turn is linked with Sonnet 25 by the rhyme 
“boast ’’; and so on throughout. The objection which 
springs to one’s mind is candidly stated by Sir Denys as 
follows :— 

‘« Left entirely to itself the rhyme-link would, of course, 
be a sorry guide. For the rhymes are mostly commonplace, 
and several combinations are mechanically possible in the 
case of nearly every sonnet.” 

This would seem to be a sad check to confidence, but 
Sir Denys invokes other aids, such as “congruity of theme 
and matter,” and so on; so all is well. Moreover, he tells 
us that the word-link is not Shakespeare’s invention. In 
fact it can be traced in Sidney’s “ Astrophel and Stella,” 
and in Daniel’s “Delia.” And probably in every sonnet 
sequence that was ever written. For example: Petrarch. 
Sonnets 1, 3, and 5—I have only examined the first six— 
are linked thus, core-core, core-onore, onore-onore. 

The reader will see and judge the value of Sir Denys 
Bray’s evidence. But our second question is still unan- 
swered ; why did Thorpe print the sonnets in the wrong 
order? Here is the answer :— 

‘For us there is no difficulty in regarding the orderly 
disorder of the Quarto as a veil of Shakespeare’s own making, 
to hide or at least to shield his secrets from an ‘ ill-wresting 
world.’ ” 

Here, then, is the final explanation of the Sonnets. 
Shakespeare, having revealed in them “what is personal 
and passionately real,” “his secrets,’ decided that he must 
conceal them from the “ ill-wresting world.” He therefore 
mixed up the order before handing the manuscript to his 
friends ; for otherwise one would naturally expect the pub- 
lication, authorized or unauthorized, to follow the poet's 
own arrangement. But, note this. Shakespeare foresaw this 
device when writing the sonnets, and, being an admirer of 
Petrarch and Sir Philip Sidney,- borrowed and developed 
their system of rhyme-links, in order that Sir Denys Bray 
might restore the true order in 1925. Oddly enough, as 
Sir Denys Bray remarks, “ the withdrawing of the veil has 
revealed no secrets we did not guess before.” 


RicuHarp ALDINGTON. 


FICTION 


Mockery Gap. By T. F. Powys. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
More Tales of the Uneasy. By VioLET Hunt. (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d.) 
“Mockery Gap’”’ is in every sense of the word extra- 
ordinary. it is bad, when it is bad, almost beyond censure ; 
good, when it is good, past the commonplaces of praise; 
and throughout of a queer, almost eerie quality, which is 
hard to analyze or describe. Only a brief synopsis of the 
plot can give any conception of the book’s total improb- 
ability. A certain Mr. Tarr, a member of a Dorset Rambling 
Club, is fond of dropping exciting suggestions into the lives 
of humble people. He spends an afternoon in the village 
of Mockery Gap; gives a poor farmer an antiquated chart 
of the world, full of mythological monsters ; tells the school- 
mistress, who is lame, that she will never be happy until 
she finds a four-leaved clover; informs the richest farmer 
that there is gold for the digging in a mound close by, and 
asks the whole village to look out for a fabulous bird, even- 
tually christened the Nellie-Bird. The most amazing results 
follow. The poor farmer sees dragons and sea-monsters 
everywhere, and when his daughter bears an illegitimate 
child takes it to be a mermaid ; the schoolmistress is always 
seen looking for the four-leaved clover, and in her search 


is knocked over and killed by a motor-car; the rich farmer, 
digging for gold in the hillock, falls into the pit he has 
made and breaks his leg; while the Nellie-Bird spreads 
terror over the whole place, keeps the village awake, and 
makes the girls afraid of the dark. Three of the characters 
walk into the sea, evidently under the impression that it 
will bear them up. A horde of children, more like demons 
than children, chase the more praiseworthy characters with 
stones. And running through all this is a greater tale of 
fornications than is usual in Mr. Powys’s books. Yet when 
we have admitted or discounted, according to our disposi- 
tions, these various impossibilities, the fact remains that 
“Mockery Gap” is a beautiful and moving work. If we 
overlook their primary improbability, the delusions of the 
villagers are rendered with immense vigour and truth. 
Certainly the story is half-nightmare, half-dream; but on 
the plane of nightmare or dream we feel it to be true. 
The village of Mockery Gap is not a figment of Mr. Powys’s 
fancy, but a real village seen in an extraordinary light. That 
light is in a certain sense inhuman ; in it the characters are 
not characters in any accepted connotation of the term ; they 
are forces of good and evil, absolute in evil if not in good. 
They are creations of a sort of second-sight, and it is this 
that gives Mr. Powys’s descriptions their unusual definition, 
the definition of a woodcut which is always just more intense 
than the objects it represents, or of a figure in a dream in 
which there is no background to detract from our immediate 
attention. The weakness as well as the strength of Mr. 
Powys’s vision of life lies in his preoccupation with evil. 
His knowledge of evil is astonishingly subtle; he picks out 
its manifestations with the sureness of clairvoyance; but 
his uniform insistence on evil throws his picture out of 
proportion. This is the chief fault of the book. The 
improbability of the events can be easily conceded, for the 
plan of the story admits of it. A partiality of vision is a 
deeper fault, and we suffer it regretfully. Yet the strange 
beauty of the story remains, after any analysis it is sub- 
mitted to. 

Miss Violet Hunt is a writer who makes us disappointed 
at our own disappointment with her. In “More Tales of 
the Uneasy ” there is a respectable degree of literary skill, 
but it is ill applied ; the author is continually making her 
theme more difficult than it is to have the more credit for 
triumphing over it. This overloads her stories; we see no 
reason why they should not have been treated more simply 
and briefly. Her subtlety of phrase adds nothing to our 
understanding of the situation; it remains mere subtlety 
of phrase. Easily the most interesting thing in the book is 
the preface, containing recollections of Henry James. There 
Miss Hunt’s style comes a degree closer to reality, and, 
being a modified Jamesese, suits very well the theme. 


Epwin Murr. 


PEACE AND WAR 


The Roots and Causes of the Wars (1914-1918), By Joun S. 
Ewart. 2vols. (Hutchinson. 42s.) 

How the War Began: the Diary of the Russian Foreign 
Office. Translated by Major W, CyprIAN BRIDGE. With 
a Foreword by S. D. SAzonov. (Allen & Unwin. 5s,) 

The Problem of International Sanctions, By D. MiTRANY. 
(Milford. 2s. 6d.) 

Now is the Time. By Artur Ponsonsy. (Parsons. 5s.) 


Ir a miracle could induce everyone of military age, and of 
either sex, to read and study these four books until they 
understood them, the chances of another war in the next 
twenty-five years would be materially lessened and the effect 
upon our foreign policy would, we believe, be considerable. 
For the difficulties of preventing war are, from one point of 
view, not great, nor are they mysterious; they are in 
people’s minds and thoughts, not, as in the case of cancer 
or tuberculosis, in some intractable or unknown microbe. 
These books came together upon our table by chance; each 
happens, in its own way, to be admirable, and taken together 
they cover practically the whole problem of peace and war. 
The man who read them with understanding would have 
a sound knowledge of a complicated, but not very difficult, 
subject. 

Mr. Ewart’s is a remarkable book. It is a long and 
detailed inquiry into the predisposing causes, which Mr. 
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Ewart calls roots, and the immediate or precipitating causes 
of the late war. Mr. Ewart has a lively and acute mind, 
and his analysis and opinions are often valuable, but the 
real value of his book consists in the vast mass of facts 
bearing on his subject which he has collected and the admir- 
able way in which they are set out. To anyone who wishes 
to study the causes of the war with some thoroughness we 
can recommend no better guide than Mr. Ewart. 

“The Diary of the Russian Foreign Office” is an inte- 
resting little book which deals with a particular, but most 
important, incident in the precipitating causes of the war, 
the attitude of the Russian Government. The “ Diary,” 
which was kept by Baron Schilling, director of the Chan- 
cellery of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, was published 
by the present Russian Government. It records the events 
of July 16th to August Ist, 1914. Needless to say, it does 
not record fully, and therefore accurately, the real facts 
with regard to the Russian mobilization. M. Sazonov’s 
“defence” in his introduction is quite disingenuous, for 
no one who did not know the facts could possibly understand 
what the real charge is against the Tsar’s Government for 
precipitating the war. No one should read this book without 
also reading pages 1124-1148 (on page 1145 there is a mis- 
print of “Austrian” for “Russian”? and “ Russia” for 
“ Austria,” which makes nonsense of a report of the British 
Ambassador) in the second volume of Mr. Ewart, who, as 
usual, does give the facts. The most significant thing in 
Baron Schilling’s diary is the sentence in which he tells 
how, when the Tsar was at last induced to authorize a 
general mobilization, the act which made a European war 
inevitable, “ this information was received with enthusiasm 
by the small circle of those acquainted with what was in 
progress.” 

The man who wishes to prevent war must know some- 
thing of what causes wars. He can learn a great deal from 
Mr. Ewart, M. Sazonov, Baron Schilling, and “ the 
enthusiasm ”’ of that little group of Generals and officials 
in the Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs on July 29th, 
1914. It was partly in order to prevent such orders for 
general mobilization and scenes of “enthusiasm” that the 
League of Nations was invented. For the League is an 
instrument for the prevention of future war. Mr. Mitrany 
deals with a difficult and most important problem connected 
with the working of that instrument, the problem of the 
means of enforcing the obligations of the Covenant. In the 
present state of European psychology, the question of 
security is intimately connected with the question of sanc- 
tions, and it is notable that every attempt, like the Protocol, 
to make the League generally more effective as an instru- 
ment for preventing war has broken down over sanctions. 
Mr. Mitrany’s little book states the problem clearly and 
fairly, and deserves to be widely read and studied. He has 
a solution of his own for which he argues with considerable 
ability. 

Mr. Ponsonby’s is perhaps the most interesting of all 
these four books, because, brushing aside details, he goes 
so straight to the heart of the problem. Now is the time, 
he says, now when there is peace, now is the time to prevent 
the next war. He takes the out-and-out pacifist position, 
and asks point-blank the question, from that point of view: 
“ What are you going to do in the next Great War?” And 
his own answer can best be given in his own words :— 


“‘ IT am against the next war now, because J know it 
will be a sham fight, with the wrong forces drawn up in 
conflict against one another, because J know punishment 
will come, not to the culprits, but to the innocent, because 
I know nothing will be settled by it, and only scoundrels will 
gain by it, and because I believe warfare is a resort to 
barbaric violence and a spiritual and economic outrage on 
mankind.’’ 


Yes, we really believe that if one million persons could be 
induced to study Mr. Ewart, and then watch M. Sazonov 
and Baron Schilling, and then whet their minds on Mr. 
Mitrany and the League, and finally take a good long pull 
at Mr. Ponsonby, we should have done something to “ put 
the lid on” that next, inevitable, Great War, 


THEORIES OF WAR 
The Direction of War: A Study and Illustration of 


Strategy. By Major-General Sir W. D. Birp, K.B.E. 
2nd Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (Cambridge University 
Press. 21s ) 


Paris; or, the Future of War. 
Hart. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) 
British Light Infantry in the Eighteenth Century. By 


By Capt. B. H. LIDDELL 


Col. J. F. C, FuLuer, D.S.0O, (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 
Sir John Moore’s System of Training. By Col. 
J. F. C. Futier, D.S.O. (Hutchinson, 10s, 6d.) 


Tue study of military history and military theory has its 
fascination, even for the layman. The connection between 
the development of civil and military institutions is too close 
for a study of the one not to throw light on the other. 
The growth of feudalism was profoundly affected by the 
Danish raids; the tactics of Crecy and Rivoli sprang from, 
and illustrate, social conditions in fourteenth-century Eng- 
land and revolutionary France. Moreover, it is impossible 
to deny the intellectual interest of strategical problems them. 
selves, and that interest is increased by the unceasing con- 
flict between old and new ideas in military mentality, aris- 
ing from the fact that, while the soldier is denied oppor- 
tunities for practical experiment in time of peace, and must 
therefore seek guidance from the experience of the past, the 
conditions in which he will be called upon to operate are 
continually being modified by the development of new 
weapons and new systems of transport and communication. 

All these points are well illustrated by the batch of 
books before us. General Bird represents the orthodox and 
conservative school in no bad sense of those much abused 
words. His object is to elucidate, by an analysis of examples 
drawn from campaigns ranging over the whole period between 
the seventeenth century and 1918, certain underlying prin- 
ciples of war that seem to him to remain unaffected by all 
the changes in weapons, transport, and tactics. 

Captain Hart, on the other hand, is a heretic, and proud 
of it. He believes that tanks, aeroplanes, and gas have revo- 
lutionized the whole character of war, and attacks the central 
doctrine of military orthodoxy—the doctrine that victory can 
be won only by the destruction of the enemy’s organized 
force. Curiously enough, he appears far more firmly wedded 
than General Bird to the doctrine of the struggle for exist- 
ence and the inevitability of war. 

Colonel Fuller, as becomes an officer of the Tank Corps, 
is @ modernist ; but he appears now mainly as an historian, 
filling in a gap in our military history, and laying special 
emphasis on the importance of the human element, and the 
connection between the more humane discipline introduced 
by Moore and his light infantry predecessors, and the social 
and intellectual ferment of the later eighteenth century. 

“Paris; or, the Future of War,” derives its title from 
the Trojan prince who slew Achilles by shooting at his 
vulnerable heel, and Captain Hart’s argument is that the 
function of strategy is to strike, not at the armed forces of an 
enemy nation, but at its- Achilles’ heel, “the nerve-centres 
and arteries of civil life.” He does not, however, deal clearly 
with the argument that an attempt to reach a political objec- 
tive without destroying or neutralizing the enemy’s organized 
force exposes the assailant to a ruinous counter-stroke, and 
has led, again and again, to irretrievable disaster. His 
limits of space—ninety-two small pages—oblige him to make 
sweeping assumptions, which are at least disputable, as to 
the power of the new weapons, and his rare appeals to history 
are equally controversial. He blames Hannibal for striking 
at the Roman army instead of at Rome itself; but he does 
not explain what the Roman army would have been doing 
while Hannibal was attacking Rome. His book is written 
in the rather truculent style of controversy which many 
people find convincing ; but we could wish that, in dealing 
with so large a subject in so few pages, he had saved some 
space on epithets for the amplification of his argument. 

It is well that orthodoxies should be challenged, and 
whether we agree with Captain Hart or no, he and his school 
are doing good service by compelling even their opponents to 
re-examine the foundation of their beliefs. We may hope 
that General Bird, in a future edition of his valuable book, 
will devote more space to the influence of modern conditions, 
especially the air arm, tanks, and mechanical transport, on 
the broad general principles of strategy which it is his object 
to elucidate, ° : “ 
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General Bird’s methods are wholly admirable. He dis- 
cusses, in logical sequence, the main problems of strategy— 
the relations between war and policy, choice of objective, 
offensive or defensive plans of campaign, bases, the attack 
and defence of communications, geographical factors, and the 
like—and illustrates each point by examples drawn from so 
wide a range of campaigns as to suggest the permanence, 
under widely varied conditions, of the relations between 
certain methods of war and the results achieved. His effort 
is always to reduce every problem to its simplest terms, and 
if it leads him at times into platitude—we really hardly 
require to be told that “surprise is effected by doing what 
is not expected by the enemy ”—we can be grateful for the 
uniform lucidity of his exposition. His examples are admir- 
ably chosen—how admirably we do not always realize until 
we sit down to think out the connection between a particular 
group—and are illustrated by an exceptionally clear and 
useful series of maps and plans. 

Colonel Fuller’s two books link on both to General Bird’s 
and to Captain Hart’s. They illustrate alike the permanence 
of certain tactical principles, and the necessity for the 
soldier to keep his mind continually alert and receptive to 
the influence of new weapons and new ideas. Above all, they 
bring out the importance of character in a leader, and the 
superiority, to a merely mechanical discipline, of one based 
on the cultivation of self-respect, intelligence, and initiative 
in the rank and file. The writing at times is careless ; but 
both volumes are the result of clear thinking and solid 
research. In fact, widely as our three authors differ in 
theme and outlook, they are alike in conveying the impression 
that the military mind is more active to-day than at some 
periods of the past. 


AN EBULLIENT JEW 


Ie Docteur Koreff (1783-1851), Par MagietTaA MARTIN. 

(Paris: Champion.) 

Tis is another volume-in the excellent Bibliothéque de la 
Revue de littérature comparée, which has already been noticed 
in this journal. In Dr. Koreff Mile. Martin has certainly 
found an engaging subject and has treated him in a lively and 
intelligent manner. She has written, in fact, a delightful 
book. Not that there is much literature in it, as Dr. Koreff 
was as bad at poetry as he was at everything except pushing 
himself, and though in the process he pushed German roman- 
ticism and even Heine, who would have got along without 
Dr. Koreff any way, his literary mission was never very 
serious. 

Dr. Koreff was an interesting type—the complete quack, 
who knew a little of everything and had an extraordinary 
way with him. He was born at Breslau of Jewish parents 
in 1783, but by the first years of the nineteenth century 
he was happily installed at Berlin, a doctor-in-medicine and 
a professor of everything, a tireless talker, the king of the 
rather suburban tea-parties of the town—in fact, that 
rarissima avis, a doctor tolerable in general society. “ He 
knows everything, even a little medicine,” remarked an 
admirer. How he had time to practise, Heaven only knows, 
as he was always rushing from lunch to tea and from tea 
to dinner, and then talking about, and occasionally even 
writing tenth-rate, literature all night. But Berlin was 
soon too small for him, and he installed himself under the 
Empire at Paris, where he was soon in flourishing practice. 
He was particularly successful with his lady patients. 
Though, as well as being a Jew, and extremely ugly, he was a 
cad and a quack, half the faubourg was in love with him, 
and he alone could cure duchesses of the migraine. At this 
distance of time we can only note the fact and remain 
astonished. After the Restoration, Koreff became more 
important than ever. No one was so quick as he to turn 
towards the sunrise. He had a quack’s passion for mag- 
netism, somnambulism, mesmerism, and something that looks 
suspiciously like psycho-analysis, and, with these adventitious 
aids, he became doctor-in-attendance to Count Hardenberg, 
no longer the man of 1812, but an elderly valetudinarian, 
made for exploitation by an intelligent adventurer. He soon 
established a complete ascendancy over the “elder states- 
man,” and, incredible though it may appear, was for a time 
the ruler of Prussia. It was the hour of illusions and 


liberalism, and we can see Dr. Koreff ladling out the thick 
cream of new ideas to horrified Prussian bureaucrats, and of 
advanced institutions to minor German principalities. But 
unfortunately Hardenberg was dying, and the big battalions 
were on the side of reaction. Koreff’s international liberalism 
came to nothing, and he even found it desirable to return 
to Paris, where his reputation did him no good with the 
new Government. Armies of secret police followed him about 
to penetrate the mysteries of his harmless movements ; but 
his successes swept away all suspicion, unless it be that 
of joining the secret service of his own country and betraying 
to his late persecutors the confidences of the French Liberals 
among whom he moved. Still for a while everything smiled 
on him. The faubourg and the invalid duchesses adored 
him as much as ever. His financial position was always 
unsound, but his practice was magnificent. The mania was 
all for somnambulism and quackery. Literary magic was 
as dear to him as medical magic, and he was a great 
popularizer of the German “horrific” school, as well as of 
Heine, who was just come to Paris. 

Then one unfortunate day, in 1837, the Countess of Lin- 
coln, suffering from a disease so terrible that it is impossible 
even to guess at its nature, was brought to Koreff and a 
confrére, one Wolowski, for a cure. The wretched woman 
was somnambulized and mesmerized for months, the two 
doctors together working on their patient for twenty out of 
the twenty-four hours, notebooks, the size of dictionaries, 
being filled with the details of her symptoms. According 
to the doctors, Lady Lincoln was cured of her extraordinary 
malady (her health really seems to have improved), and they 
sent in the stiffish bill of 400,000 frs. This bill Lord Lincoln 
refused to pay, and won his case in the French courts, Koreff 
unwisely admitting before the case began that he had grossly 
overcharged. He affirmed, with possible truth, that the trial 
was not a fair one, and that the judges were prejudiced by 
the rank of his clients. Still, as Koreff had traded all his 
life on his success with the beau monde, he could not really 
complain. Anyhow, his popularity with the faubourg 
collapsed like a pack of cards. A few patients stuck to him, 
and he struggled gamely on, took up again with the friends 
of his youth, and once more began writing bad poems. But 
he got more squalid as years went on, and “his ending was 
despair.” 

It is impossible to respect Dr. Koreff, but at this dis- 
tance of time it is impossible not to be amused by him. He 
probably met disaster owing to his belief in somnambulism, 
the only thing perhaps in which he did believe. He was an 
oddity, and characteristic of the age in which he lived. He 
deserved a biographer, and he has met the biographer he 
deserved in Mlle. Martin. 


BOLSHEVISM 


Six Prisons and Two Revolutions. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 
Wipe publicity, in the form of newspaper reports and 
“interviews,” has already been given to Mr. Baldwin’s 
adventures in Trans-Caucasia and Anatolia during 1920 and 
1921; and, in the detailed account of those adventures which 
he now gives us, the Prime Minister’s son makes some 
caustic remarks about journalistic misrepresentations—not 
only abroad, but at home. “This perversion of fact, this 
exaggeration and twisting,” he says, “is essentially a 
Russian trait, though I must say that, since my socialistic 
views have received some publicity, certain English members 
of the opposite camp have done their share of twisting with 
remarkably original results.” Mr. Baldwin has, for instance, 
been accused of having been imprisoned for forgery and of 
having been a pacifist—which latter charge he seems to 
resent almost as hotly as the popular supposition that he 
is a “ Bolshevik.” Should his book be read by those who 
still imagine that Socialism and Communism are synonymous 
terms, it should help to shake the scales from their eyes; 
for the author, while transparently sincere in his Labour 
sympathies, can find no words strong enough to express his 
hatred and horror of the post-war régime in Russia, which 
he has seen as “ an ordinary mortal ” and not as “ a Govern- 

ment tourist.” 


By OLIVER BALDWIN. 
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No. 3. 


COAL and the 
TAXPAYER 


Where the MoneyGoes 


Wages Cost 
In 1913 a ton of coal paid in wages at the pit - 6/104 
In 1924-25 ” ” ” . 13/4} 


) 1913 1924-1925. 


Wages Cost 
per ton of 
Commercially } 
Disposable 
Coal 








a 
The above figures are taken from the evidence 
given before the MacMillan Court of Enquiry. 
The Wages Agreement of 1924 came into operation 


on May Ist of that year and the 1924-25 figures 
are for 12 months from that date. 


Increase in Wages Cost per ton - 94 per cent. 


Increase in Cost of Living - - 81, » 
(December, 1924, highest fer year) 


Present Increase in Cost of Living - 74 5, 5, 


In 1913 the average price obtained for 
coal at the pithead was 11/- per ton—nearly 
2/6 a ton less than the 1924-25 cost in 
wages alone. 


You naturally think of what wages will 
buy: but think also of the service given 
for them. 


The wages problem can be solved by 
producing more coal at less cost per ton. 
If coal is cheaper, more will be sold and 
there will be more money for a larger wages 
bill. 


Wages come out of Sales ; 
Sales depend on Cost; 
Cost depends on Output, 


FACE THE FACTS 


Issued on behalf of the Colliery Owners of Great Britain 
by Philip Gee, 40, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2, from whom further injormation about the Coal 
Mining Industry can be obtained. 
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An important diary 


THE FARINGTON 
DIARY (vol. 5) 


(1808-1809) 


by JOSEPH FARINGTON, RA. 
edited by JAMES GREIG 


( With frontispiece and numerous illustrations, 


21s. net.) 





“Nobody has recorded such gossip about the 
politics and the politicians of his day. Nobody 
has talked scandal with so superior an air, and 
quoted such candid criticisms of the ladies, the 
divines and the literary giants of histime. It 
is the great merit of the diary that nobody 
of any importance who lived during the 
period in which it was written is missing 
from its pages.—Westminster Gazette. 


(Ready Friday.) 


London: Hutchinson & Co., 


Paternoster Row 


























The Economics of Social 
Problems. 


By H. A. SILVERMAN, B.A., Lecturer in Economics 
in the University of Birmingham. 5s. 6d. 


+ This book will appeal to all who are interested in the 
pressing social problems of the day, and who wish to 
investigate theoretically and practically those various 
influences, economic and non-economic, bearing on man’s 
welfare. A very full treatment is given of such subjects 
as Wages, Unemployment, Trade Unionism, Social 
Insurance, and Housing. 


Social Psychology: A Text-book 


for Students of Economics. 


By R. H. THoutess, Ph.D., M.A., Senior Lecturer in 
Psychology in the University of Manchester. 5s. 6d. 


The book ranges widely over the whole field of 
Psychology, devloping in exhaustive detail, however, 
those parts which have the most important bearing on 
practical problems. It will be of considerable value to 
all interested in the applications of a sound psychology, 
based on observation and experiment, to the solution of 
social and economic problems. 





Descriptive Prospectuses of the above and Complete Catalogue 
of Educational Books post free. 











University Tutorial Press Dd., 


2s, Hicm St., New Oxrorp St., Lonpon, W.C. 2. 
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Mr. Baldwin was on his way home from Egypt in August, 
1920, when in Alexandria he chanced to meet M. Khatissian, 
the first President of the newly formed Armenian Republic, 
who asked him to go to Armenia as infantry instructor to 
the Army. He accepted the invitation, and reached Erivan 
a few days before the entry of the Russians, who, on the 
strength of their generous promises, were received without 
resistance. But, within a few days, “ the old game was being 
played.” The invading Communists urged the Armenian 
soldiers to shoot their officers, and wholesale arrests were 
made among the friends of the late Government, “ the 
prisons having been opened and all political prisoners, 
deserters, thieves, and murderers released to make room.” 
Mr. Baldwin was himself cast into the foulest of gaols, where 
he constantly heard “ the cursing of a sentry, the thudding 
of a rifle butt,” and “the faltering steps of some wretched 
man being led to his death.’ He was free, however, in time 
to take part in the counter-revolution, and saw, among other 
ghastly spectacles, the bodies of seventy-five Armenians who 
were massacred in prison by the Bolsheviki before the 
liberating troops reached the gate. Some photographs taken 
on the spot were deemed by the publishers to be unfit for 
reproduction. 

Later, after his escape from Erivan, Mr. Baldwin fell 
into the hands of the Turks and endured more imprisonments 
and threats of execution. His whole story makes thrilling, 
though very depressing, reading; and it is not surprising 
that one who has suffered so much should view the future 
with apprehension, and that he should foresee, as a result 
of the late Lord Curzon’s “ diplomatic failures,” a “ greater 
conflagration than has ever been known.’’ Mr. Baldwin 
writes very heatedly at times. But many of his comments 
and warnings deserve serious attention. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Pleasant Memoirs of the Marquis de Bradomin. By 
R. Det VALLE-INCLAN. Translated from the Spanish by 
May HEYwoop BrRouUN and THOMAS WALSH. (Constable, 
15s.) 


This is a Spanish novel which has had a great success 
in its own country and some measure of recognition in 
France. It is extremely precious, extremely elegant, and 
very difficult to read. It consists of four episodes in the 
career of a new Don Juan, called symbolically the Sonata 
of Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. But the amto- 
sphere is too heavy with the scent of orange-groves to be 
quite agreeable or healthy. The hero is supposed to be a 
spiritual descendant of Casanova, “ whose amours,’’ so we 
are informed on the wrapper, “ idyllic and graceful, for all 
their licence, have become a classic.’’ There is nothing 
either idyllic or graceful about Casanova, which is why he 
remains perpetually interesting. But the Marquis de 
Bradomin is all grace and idyll: and he suffers in con- 
sequence. 

* - 7 


British Flora. By GASTON BONNIER, Translated and Adap- 
ted from the French by ETHEL MELLOR. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


Bonnier’s “La Flore du Nord de la France et de la 
Belgique,’’ of which this book is an adaptation, is a stan- 
dard work, and his system of classification is peculiarly 
adapted to the needs of the amateur botanist who wishes 
to identify plants quickly and easily. As the translator 
points out, he ‘‘ chose for the keys of his Flora only those 
plant characteristics which can be seen by the ordinary 
observer.’ We have ourselves, for many years, used an old 
and battered copy of Bentham’s “ Handbook,”’ fifth edition, 
revised by Hooker, and everyone knows how firmly attached 
one becomes to such an old friend. It speaks highly, there- 
fore, for Bonnier’s “ British Flora,’ in its English dress, 
that, after testing it with three flowers, we must confess 
that, for the beginner and amateur who wishes to identify 
plants, the General Key is simpler and easier than Ben- 
tham’s Analytical Key. We did not try the experiment, 
but we certainly believe that if we had given a root of 
Linum usitatissimum, which was one of the plants tried, to 
two equally intelligent and ignorant persons, and placed 
Bentham in the hand of one and Bonnier in the hand of 
the other, the one using Bonnier would have done his lesson 


long before the other. An admirable and extremely useful 
feature of the book is the diagrams of plants and parts of 
plants, of which there are over 2,000. 


* * * 


Sea Power in Ancient History. By ArrHur MacCartnr® 
SHEPARD, With a Foreword by Rear-Admiral WILLIAM 
A. Morrett, U.S.N. (Heinemann. 15s.) 


Mr. Shepard has undertaken a big task. He has 
attempted to build up, on the data, often very imperfect, 
afforded by classical writers, and on the researches of 
specialists such as Mr. Cecil Torr and Sir Reginald Custance, 
a connected narrative of naval warfare in ancient times, 
with the object of elucidating the part played by sea power 
in the rise and fall of Greek, Pheenician, and Roman civiliza- 
tion. He has produced an interesting and useful, but not 
a definitive book. He has read much, but does not always 
use his authorities with discrimination; and his narrative 
shows no great depth of strategical insight, and hardly brings 
out fully the essential limitations of galley warfare, or the 
futility of the cross-raiding that marked the earlier stages 
of the Peloponnesian War. On the other hand, his opening 
chapters, on ancient warships and the methods of sea war- 
fare in classical times, are very good indeed, compressing 
much matter into small space without sacrifice of lucidity. 
His final conclusions, too, are sound. The book is equipped 
with maps of the Mediterranean, battle-plans, illustrations, 
a bibliography, and a most useful series of Appendices, con- 
sisting of illustrative extracts from ancient writers. It 
should whet the appetite of many readers for further study 
of the subject. 


* * * 


An Italian Dictionary, By ALFRED Hoare. Second Edition, 

(Cambridge University Press. 42s.) 

Mr. Hoare’s dictionary was first published ten years 
ago in a small edition of only 750 copies. This new edition 
is extremely welcome, as the work is an admirable one 
and deserves to be widely known and used. Its arrange- 
ment and legibility reach a very high standard, and for 
this the Cambridge Press deserve credit as well as Mr. 
Hoare. In the new edition the Italian-English part has 
been revised and slightly expanded, while the English- 
Italian part has been rewritten and greatly enlarged. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


G OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK. 
Handsome, novel, Handcoloured Fottery, Glassware, Trays. 
Certain success assured to purchasers of our Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, 
Trays. Every piece HAND-COLOURED. Beautiful eens. Big 
profits. Customer writes: “ Pottery supplied was much admired and 
sold out before anything else. If we had understood demand before- 
hand we should been safe in having quite three times the amount.” 
i for details.— Rainbow” Pottery Co., Dept. “N,” Lindfield, 
ussex. 








RE you looking for quick, easy method of killing 
Cockroaches? Blattis has cleared Homes, from the Palace to 
the Cottage, and will clear yours. Guaranteed. Tins 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 
4s. 6d. Fost free from Sole Makers: Howarths, 473, Cruksmoor-road, 
Sheffield, or Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores. 





A REAL SAVING.—OVERCOATS, Suits, Costumes, etc., 
TURNED and beautifully re-tailored just like new. Write for 
descriptive price list, or send garments for free estimate-—-LONDON 
TURNING CO. (Dept. N.), 16, Chardmore Road, London, N.16. 
We collect. Phone: Clissold 4777. 





W HAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? Booklets given post 
free.—Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





RL HARRIS.—LEWIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free. 
State Shade desired.—Newall, 158, Stornoway, Scotland. 





HARMING BUNGALOW, well built, all conveniences, 

3 Bedrooms, 2 Large Rooms, Kitchen, Bathroom, usual offices. 

Attractive position amidst pine and larch wood, 500 feet up from 

Welwyn-Knebworth road, with 14 acres. Water, Electric Light and 

Gas available; appreached by own carriage drive; 2 miles Welwyn 
Station.—Write A. Bishop, Molbar Cottage, Knebworth. 








LITERARY. 


£ O CASH for First Novel, Short Stories, Poems. Full 
20 particulars, post free. Address: Mr. Arthur Stockwell, 
Publisher, 29, Ludgate Hill, London. Songs, Music, Essays, Films, 
Plays also required. No reading fees. Established 1898. 








EARN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while learning, 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13%, Victoria Street, S.W. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 
NOBEL INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
REVIEW OF COMPANY’S ACTIVITIES. 





The Sixth Ordinary General Meeting of Industries, 
Ltd., was held on September 18th, at Winchester House, 
Old Broad-street, E.C. 

Sir Harry McGowan, K.B.E. (chairman and managing 
director), who presided, said that their home trade in 
explosives and accessories during the year 1924 had kept 
up surprisingly well considering that general conditions of 
trade throughout the country had been none too good. Not- 
withstanding the unsatisfactory conditions of trade, through 
economies effected at their various plants, they had been 
able to reduce their selling prices towards the end of last 
year. Like all suppliers of colliery furnishings, the condi- 
tion of the coal trade, who were their largest consumers in 
the United Kingdom, gave them a good deal of concern, and 
he was sure that the shareholders would identify themselves 
with the policy of doing everything possible, while providing 
a reasonable return on their capital, to contribute their 
share in resuscitating what was, after all, the basic industry 
of the country, and their consumers would need little 
assurance from them that that policy would be maintained. 

Their trade in the export markets of the worid con- 
tinued on a satisfactory basis. Canadian Explosives, Ltd., 
had had a good year in 1924, and the satisfactory results 
of the present year, as compared with the corresponding 
period last year, reflected the mining and other develop- 
ments involving the use of explosives in the Dominion of 
Canada. The consumption of explosives in the South 
American continent was considerable, and _ satisfactory 
arrangements had been perfected which in their opinion 
would make for the maintenance and extension of a profit- 
able business in that country, while African Explosives and 
Industries, Ltd., had had an excellent year. 

Their metal industry had done well during the year 
under review. The improved quality in their products at 
Birmingham, such as sheet and rolled metal, was being 
maintained, and was reflected in the increased volume of 
business in a highly competitive market. On the military 
ammunition side, they commanded a substantial share of 
the British Government orders, and the quality of their 
output gave every satisfaction. With regard to their 
sporting ammunition business, no section of their huge 
undertaking presented more difficulties at home and abroad. 
As a result of much study they had succeeded in determining 
the types of cartridges calculated to satisfy the require- 
ments of every class of sportsman. 

As to the future, the unrest and anxiety caused by the 
coal dispute must remain with them until they saw a settle- 
ment and had clearer knowledge of the future financial state 
of that industry. All he could say, therefore, was that he 
was hopeful that trade abroad would be well maintained 
and that the increased revenue from their investments and 
allied undertakings would compensate to a large extent for 
decreased volume of business with the coal mining industry 
in this country during the current year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 
5% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested, without expense 

5% CORPORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 4th October, 

to Lenders, in 5% CORPORATION MORTCACES repayable 

on 4th January, 1930, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue of 

1945. Full information can be obtained from the City 

Treasurer, City Hall, Belfast ; or through any Stockbroker, 
or Banker. 














For the health 


worried. 


INVALIDS ¢ eAGED. 


Benger’s Food gives digestive rest with full nourish- 
ment, and doctors agree that this in itself is one of 
the finest nerve restoratives, 
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1,170,000 
SURGICAL 
APPLIANCES 


have been supplied by this Society 
since its foundation in 1862. 


THUNEUEDEVDODTUMOEA DONO 


“ Letters" are sent to each sub- 
scriber in proportion to the amount 
contributed, 

Are you interested in anyone need- 
ing a proper surgical appliance ? If 
so, send your contribution to the 
Secretary :-— 


ROYAL SURGICAL 
AID SOCIETY 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4, 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
CHAIR OF FRENCH. 


HE UNIVERSITY COURT will shortly proceed to the 
appointment of the first incumbent of the Carnegie Chair of 
French, the patronage of which is vested in the University Court. 

The salary proposed is £1,050. 

Persons of British nationality desirous of being considered for 
the office are requested to lodge their names with the Secretary 
to the University on or before October 19th, 1925, together with 
sixteen copies of testimonials and a full statement of qualifications, 
age and previous experience. 

H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 


The University, Aberdeen. 
CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


LAUNCESTON, HORWELL, GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ANTED, immediately, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to 
teach chiefly History and Geography and to help with 
Physical Training. 
Graduate with training preferred. 7 
Salary according to Burnham Award for Secondary Schools. 
Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped 
and addressed foolscap envelope) from the Head Mistress, Horwell 
Grammar School for Girls, Launceston, to whom they should be 
returned not later October 4th, 1925. 











NEWQUAY COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ANTED, immediately, MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
MISTRESS, Graduate, with some experience, to teach 
Mathematics throughout, and Elementary Chemistry and Physics. 
Salary according to Burnham Award for Secondary Schools. 
Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped 
and addressed foolscap envelope) from the Head Mistress, County 
School for Girls, Newquay. 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
September 16th, 1925. 








INSURANCE & INVESTMENTS. 


PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE 


Old age and infirmity with their disability 
come all too soon. Provide capital for your 
old age by an Endowment Assurance. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.} 
All Classes of Insurance Buginess Transacted. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


MONEY—GILT-EDGED SECURITIES—PREFERENCE SHARES. 


to watch in these days because it is not being 

played according to the established rules. As 
we write the announcement is made that the Treasury has 
called for tenders for £40,000,000 34 per cent. Conversion 
Loan at a minimum price of 76}. What is to happen to 
Bank rate on Thursday? About a fortnight ago, as 
gold was trickling out, the idea of a further reduction was 
given up and a rise to 5 per cent. became a subject of 
practical discussion. In the old days, if gold were flowing 
out, a rise in Bank rate would be the next move in the 
game. But the rules have not been observed. For 
instance, the unofficial embargo on foreign loans is 
still being maintained. This would be a distinct “ off- 
side ’’ in the old game, for London in effect is not a free 
gold market, but that silent referee, the Governor of 
the Bank, refuses to blow his gold whistle (pre-war), 
and seems to fancy that this “ off-side’’ suits the rough 
play in these degenerate days. Admittedly, by main- 
taining this embargo on overseas loans the Bank is 
protecting the exchange and possibly avoiding a rise 
in Bank rate. Take, for example, the last Common- 
wealth of Australia loan of £20,000,000, of which 
three-quarters were raised in New York by reason of 
the unofficial embargo in London. The transfer of 
only a part of these $75,000,000 into sterling will help 
to keep our exchange with America above gold-export 
point. And so since August 6th, when Bank rate was 
reduced, £3,722,000 of gold has flowed out of the 
country without making things uncomfortable. 

* * * 

At the present time there is a plethora of 
money in the short loan market. On September 18th 
Treasury Bills were allotted at an average rate 
of 34 per cent.—the lowest average since July, 1924. 
Allowance must be made for the extra keen demand for 
Treasury Bills of the end-December maturity, but 
still money is surprisingly cheap. Is Bank rate to be 
reduced to bring it into conformity with market rates? 
Again, it is not clear that the rules of the game will be 
followed in face of this “ off-side.’’ Last year the 
market rate for three months’ bills rose from 2§ per 
cent. in June to 3} per cent. during August and Sep- 
tember, touching nearly 3 per cent. before the end of 
the year. There was thus a rise of nearly 1 per cent. 
in market rates while Bank rate remained all the time 
at 4 per cent. There is no reason why Bank rate should 
not remain at 4} per cent., as the joint-stock banks are 
still charging 3} per cent. for their weekly loans. The 
fact that a new issue of Conversion Loan is made without 
waiting for Bank rate to be lowered is significant. 


. * 3 
The monetary ease has been reflected in the rise 
of short-dated gilt-edged securities. The following 
table should be compared with that given in 
Tue Nation of the 19th :— 


Price 
- Sept. 23. 


T game of the gold standard is the more exciting 


Flat 
Yield 
£ 


Net Yield Net Yield 

before tax. after tax. 
£s. d. 

34%, Conversion Loan 

(1961 or after) 

4% Victory Bonds (1976) - 94 

5%, War Loan (1929-47) ... «. 102 1-16 

44% Conver. Loan (1940-44) - 963 


. 163 4 

4 

4 

7 4 

5% Nat. War Bonds (1927)... 1053 4 
4 

5 

5 


— 


ow POW aw ow 
— - 
ow emt hsa 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


4% Nat. War Bonds (1927) . 9915-16 
54% Treas. Bonds, A & B 

(1929) —< wt i ae 
53% Treas Bonds, C (1930) ... 102% 


* * * 


A reader has asked what industrial preference shares 
we can recommend. If he has access to THe Nation 
of — 25th he will there find several reasons given why 
he should avoid preference shares altogether. Non- 
participating, non-cumulative preference shares are, for 


re id 
oo @Qoconan 


1 
51 
8 
3 
4 
0 
7 
7 


us, a particular aversion. They carry as much risk and 
have none of the attractions of ordinary shares. They | 
are not paid when times are bad: they are paid no more 
when times are good. And occasionally preference share- 
holders as a class are outraged. We have given instanceg | 


[September 26, 1925. | 


before, and we might refer appropriately now to the | 


Austin Motor case. Happily, the proposed scheme o 


Austin reconstruction has been dropped, but under it) 


the writing-down of the assets by £1,662,500 was to have” 
been accomplished by writing-off 5 per cent. from the 
par value of the £250,000 7 per cent. preference shares, 


25 per cent. off the £1,000,000 6 per cent. tax free B © 


preference shares, and 66% off the £600,000 ordinary and © 
£1,497,909 preferred ordinary shares. And the prefer- ~ 


ence shareholders were asked to give up their arrears of 7 


‘ad 


dividends as well. This scheme would appear to be a bare 


faced disregard of the rights and equities of preference | 


shareholders. In the event of a winding-up a preference — 
share is entitled to priority of capital. The same prin- ” 
ciple should apply in the event of a writing-down. The 


proposed scheme was the more cynical seeing that one of ~ 
the directors who supported it is a director of the Parent | 
Tyre Company, which successfully resisted in the case of © 
the Dunlop reconstruction any infringement of the rights | 


of preference shareholders. 


* * * 


For these and other reasons we cannot follow ¥ 


investors in taking up preference shares which carry risks 
and no commensurate rewards. 
some preference shares as safe as debentures. 
following list shows that in the case of first-class indus- 


trial companies, where the risks are negligible, the return ~ 


on the preference capital is no better than on an 
average debenture stock :— 


Divs. Price. Yield. 
£ d 


8. d. 
J.&J. 2/6 417 7 
J.& J. 223 418 9 


Courtaulds 5% Cum. Pref. £1 shares 

Imperial Tobacco 54% A Cum. Pref. £1 
P. and O. 5% Pref. stock £100 J.&D. 964 5 3 6 
Shell 5% 1st Cum. Pref. £10 shares A.&0O. 9§ 5 4 0 


Some trustee stocks are actually yielding more to-day 
than these “‘gilt-edged’’ preference shares. For 
example, L.M.S. 4 per cent. preference 1923 at 70 yields 
£5 14s. per cent., and L.N.E. 5 per cent. preference stock 
redeemable in 1955 at 92? (against the issue price of 98) 
yields £5 8s. We think that there is more to be said for 
taking preference shares’ which are not in the front but in 
the second rank of security—which have the ordinary 
risks of preference shares but, having regard to yield, 
are fairly compensated. As examples of the latter we 
give the folowing list :— 

Divs. 


British Thomson Houston 7% Cum. Pref. J. & D. 
Associated Portland Cement 54% Cum. 

on see ao eae wv & &O. 
George Newnes 5% Cum. Pref. . J.&J. 166 6 1 0 
Anglo-Persian 8% 1st Cum. Pref. . J.&J. 24/6 614 0 


There are, of course, occasions when preference shares 
offer risks and rewards commensurate with the risks. We 
refer to cases where dividends have been in arrears, and 
there is prospect of those arrears being paid up, in whole 
or in part. A case in point is the 8 per cent. cumulative 
preference shares of Mappin & Webb. There are arrears 
of dividends going back to June, 1922, and a scheme of 
reconstruction is understood to be due. Another similar 
case is the 74 per cent. cumulative preference shares of 
the United Glass Bottles, which, standing at 18s. 6d., 
yield about £8 2s. 2d. The United Glass Bottles has been 
fairly reconstructed and its business is now prospering. 
There is every prospect of the preference shareholders, 
who had to forgo arrears of dividends, enjoying good divi- 
dends in the future with some security. 


Price. Yield. 

£ s.d. 
23/6 519 2 
170 6 9 5 


Of course, there are 4 
The — 
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